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EASY AND INEXPENSIVE TO 


BY TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 








T With Teletypewriter Exchange Service you can 

“talk in writing” with any other subscriber, 
whether he is in your own city or across the continent 
from you. Rates for this service are moderate. The 
teletypewriter in your office is operated by your 


own employees ... any competent typist can do it. 











3 The subscriber at the other end can also type 

messages to you. Thus, both inquiries and re- 
plies are possible on the same connection, much as in 
a telephone conversation. The utmost speed and ac- 


curacy are assured. Misunderstandings are avoided. 





2 In order to be connected with another sub- 

scriber, your typist simply types his number, 
and the connection is immediately made by “central” 
(shown above). With the connection completed, the 
message typed on your machine is simultaneously 
reproduced on the distant teletypewriter. 
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4 Messages may be typed on ordinary letter-size 

paper or on your own forms for orders, reports, 
deliveries, and similar matters. The messages are 
identical at both ends, and may be kept as permanent 


records, Carbon copies can be made by each machine. 





Both large and small firms find Teletypewriter Exchange Service indispensable for interconnecting separated 


units of their organizations. It is ideally suited for written communications involving price changes, sales 


reports, shipping matters, inventories, executive instructions, ete. 


You can also have Teletypewriter Service on 


a private line basis—with two or more offices connected continuously or for a certain number of hours each 
business day. The Business Office of your local Bell Company will gladly give you complete details. 
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Coal—An Insider's Story 


As told to HERBERT COREY by Holly Stover 





COAL seems always in con- 
troversy. Why? A man who 
grew up in the mines but has 
no present financial interest 
in the industry sat in our 
office and told us. Mr. Corey 


set down what he said 


ye! THINK I know something 
about the coal business. If I 


don’t I have been wasting my time. | 
began as a trapper boy. My job was to 
open and close the ventilating doors in 
a southern mountain mine. When I was 
promoted to brakeman I got almost too 
big for my breeches. Mules hauled the 
coal cars through the mine galleries in 
those days. Mule power was saved by 
uncoupling them at the top of a grade 
and letting the cars coast down. All I 
had to do was to ride that cut of cars 
and handle the brakes. 

Mines were mines in those days. Not 
underground factories. There are no 
mules in the coal fields nowadays. The 
cars are hauled by electricity. The 
other day I saw a picture of a miner 
with a candle in his hat. That’s out, too. 
The worker uses an electric or carbide light. No miner lies 
on his side and picks away at a breast of coal, either. He 
had to do it that way once. Then bore a set of holes with 
an old-fashioned breast auger and tamp in the black powder 
with a wad of newspaper. Now he runs a mechanical saw 
that makes a cut in the time it used to take him to pick out 
his tools and cuss his helper. 

When I was switched to the furnace I would not have 
traded jobs with the President. At that time mines were 
ventilated by furnace draft. A hole was run down from the 
surface. A tall shaft was built over it. At the foot, a big fire 
was kept roaring. It sucked the bad air out of the mine. 
Electric fans keep the air circulating now. 

Mining is the biggest gamble a man can get in. It is not 
like running a department store or a farm or a paper mill. 
In every other industry you can at least guess what is going 
to happen. You can’t in mining. I know one man who lost 
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Today’s mines are underground factories. No man 
lies on his side and picks away at a breast of coal 


$300,900 on a mine and it was sold at sheriff's sale for $5,000. 
The man who bought it made half a million. He was no 
better coal operator than the other. In mining you meet all 
the hazards that any business meets and you add some of 
your own. 


Hit from all directions 


EVERY time the weather turns warm or a strike is settled 
in England or someone cancels an order for automobiles or 
feather fans you get it in the neck. All the time you are re- 
sponding to all the general ups and downs, just as any other 
business man is. 

Then, maybe, someone runs a pipe line into your territory 
and brings in gas. That happened in Ohio just lately. Ohio is 
underlaid with coal. But the gas came in and closed some 
mines. Or you drive ahead in a big, fat vein, no trouble 
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with the miners, all the machines new and running easy, 
plenty of freight cars, good contracts ahead, nothing but 
roast turkey and waffles in prospect, and you run into 
an upthrust of rock. No engineer in the world could fore- 
see it. But your mine is shot. Or the roof goes soft on you. 
One man I know was sitting as pretty as a girl in a 
beauty contest. He was mining the lower of two veins. His 
vein was nice and dry. The upper vein was wet. A man 
came along: 

“T’ll give you a good price for that mine of yours.” 

“Not me,” said my friend. “You won't give me anything 
That mine isn’t for sale. It’s the finest mine 

A miner came running up the village street: 

“Hell to pay,” he said. “They let off a shot in the upper 
mine and it blew a hole through our roof and all the water 
is draining down.” 

So the upper mine was nice and dry and the lower mine 
was just about washed out. 

If nothing else happens there can be a strike. Maybe a 
strike on the docks or in the yard. Or the vice president of 
some company, who has been running the factory ever since 
the old man died, because the young fellow is learning how 
to play baccarat at Monte Carlo all of a sudden gets it in 
his head to buck the market. So the factory closes and throws 
your men out of a job. Anything can happen in the mining 
business. What’s more, it does happen. 

When I was 21 years old I had done everything that can 
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The working miners are not radicals. They are 
willing to be fair when they know the facts 


be done underground. I don’t know how many thousand 
tons of coal I have mined and loaded. Then an old mine 
owner decided he could use me on the outside as a sales- 
man. I have been in the business ever since, until a few 
years ago. The coal business looked good just then. It has a 
way of looking good now and then. Everyone said that it 
was the time to buy. We were never to have any more hard 
times. 

I got the top of the market and I sold. I haven't a nickel 
invested in coal today. If every mine in the country closed 
down tomorrow, it would not touch me. What I am about 
to say is not colored by my personal interest. Someone should 
tell the truth about the coal operator’s side of the business 
He never has told it for himself. Whenever a coal operator 
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tries to get over to the public that he is paying every penny 
in wages that he can pay 

“Labor costs us 60 per cent of the price we get for our 
coal,” it was testified in the code hearings by the spokesman 
for the operators of one state, “and the railroad freight two- 
thirds of what we have left. Then all we have to do is to pay 
royalties and rents and compensation costs and for safety de- 
vices and machinery, and interest and overhead out of 
the remainder. We never think about dividends any more, 
There haven't been any 


Coal mines and humanitarians 


BUT whenever an operator starts to show the public that 
the coal business is up against it, hard, some humanitarian 
begins to quote from that speech which Sam Gompers used 
to make: 

“That poor woman was forced to go into the dark, drip- 
ping tipple of the mine and suffer motherhood’s sacred 
agonies on a car from which her mates had dumped the 
coal—’ 

I don’t know why she felt she had to do that. If her hus- 
band worked in a mine she had a home to go to. I do not 
deny that there are wrong-headed operators here and there. 
They do the wrong thing, they quarrel with their miners, 
they will not come out and talk business with the men, and 
they are in trouble all the time. There are wrong-headed 
miners, too, who make a living 
by raising Cain with the oper- 
ators. But, taken as a whole, 
the operator wants peace. He 
would be a sucker to want 
anything else. If he can’t make 
money when his men are work- 
ing, he can’t make it when they 


are standing around calling 
him -names and listening to 
= some agitator say he is a rich 


man who is grinding the faces 
of the poor. 

An operator has the toughest 
job in the business world to- 
day. If he is able to keep his 
mine running, he is, probably, 
just digging into his pocket for 
the losses in the hope that he 
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Scientists found out how to get twice as much 
power out of coal. That hurt coal markets 
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Coal can’t be stored in cars because 
of demurrage. It must be sold quickly 


can make the money back some day. If he is paying expenses 
nowadays he is a wizard and if he is making money he is 
a miracle. Yet there never was a class of employers so per- 
sistently be-damned. The public thinks of King Coal. Coal 
isn’t a king any more. It isn’t even a three-spot. It has been 
a dwindling business ever since oil and gas and hydro- 
electricity began to come up. The politicians yell about the 
coal “barons.’”’ The word is really “barrens.” 

Let us look at the record, as shown by the 1931 report of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. I have not seen the report for 
1932. Some of the early figures show that it will be worse. 
In 1913 there were 5,776 commercial bituminous mines in 
the United States. Eighteen years later, in 1931, there were 
only 5,642. If money is being made in the coal business those 
figures do not show it. In 1913, some 477,529,000 tons were 
produced. In 1931, only 382,089,000 tons were mined. In 
1931 the grand average value of coal, f.o.b. cars, had de- 
clined to $1.54 a ton, which was the lowest price since 1916. 
That wasn't enough trouble for the coal operators. Just to 
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In some places coal appears on the hillsides. It 
costs more to clear a farm than to open a mine 


make it good, they lost 1,557,320 man-days through strikes. 

The coal business is the easiest in the world to get into 
and the hardest to get out of. It costs more to clear a farm 
than it does to open a mine. In the Appalachian Field the 
coal appears as an out-crop on the hillside. All you have to 
do is to clear away the rubbish and begin digging coal. When 
times are good you put all the money -you make into the 
mine. You build cottages for the miners and fix the streets 
and put in new machinery. Then times go sour and the bank 


gets you. 


Bankers want to stay out 


THE bank never wants to get you. Bankers are too smart 
to go into the mining business. When times begin to pick 
up the banker lets you operate your mine again in hope that 
you can clear off some of the debt. By this time the debt 
has grown. It takes all the money you make. Then business 
drops off again and you sit around and wait for it to recover. 
There is coal in 30 states. Someone has estimated that there 
is three thousand years’ supply in sight. Whenever business 
begins to pick up, optimists will uncover some new mines. 
The lucky ones do not go broke. They just help break the 
men who have been in the business all the time. 

Under the new coal code the miner’s wages were increased. 
That is an additional handicap for the operator. He would 
not object if he could sell his coal. The happiest time for 
any employer is when he can pay his men high wages be- 
cause then he is selling his product for a profit that puts 
money in his pocket as well as in theirs. But the code will 
compel an increase in the price of coal at the mine mouth 
from one dollar to two dollars a ton. The Government’s own 
statisticians admit that. If the operators can get the money 
they will be all right. What they want to know is whether 
they can get it. 

In 1899 we were producing approximately 200,000,000 
tons of soft coal. In a decade the consumption of coal 
doubled. If that rate had been maintained we would now be 
producing 750,000,000 tons or thereabouts. In fact, we are 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Putting City Workers Back 


By WARREN BISHOP 





A CLAUSE of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act provides $25,000,000 for loans 


to help city people buy “subsistence home- 


steads.”’ 


whole way of living is described here 


THE National Industrial Recovery Act had two chief 
sections. One authorized industries to set up codes 
of fair competition and waived the antitrust laws when 
they were in conflict with any approved code. The second 
set aside $3,300,000,000 for various forms of public works. 
Tucked away in the second part of the bill is section 208, 
which may well prove to have in the end a greater effect on 
the American way of living than the code provisions of the 
act or the great expenditures for public works. The 
is worth quoting: 


section 


To provide for aiding the redistribution of the overbalance of 
population in industrial centers, $25,000,000 is hereby made avail 
able to the President, to be used by him through such agencies 
as he may establish and under such regulations as he may make, 
for making loans for and otherwise aiding in the purchase of sub 


In New England there has been a marked movement in recent years of both over- 


How this clause may change our 


sistence homesteads. The moneys collected as 
repayment of said loans shall constitute a re- 
volving fund to be administered as directed by 
the President for the purposes of this section. 

This is, I think, the first time that the 
Congress of the United States has put itself 
on record as favoring the decentralizing of 
cities and has appropriated money for that 
purpose. Already plans are being made for 
utilizing this fund for experiments in provid- 
ing workmen with small plots of ground on 
which they may raise at least a part of their 
own food. 

A “Subsistence Homestead Administration’”’ has been set 
up under the direction of M. L. Wilson, who has been one 
of President Roosevelt's advisers on agricultural matters 
and who has served as a Wheat Production Administrator 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Working with him is an advisory committee of business 
men, agricultural experts and social workers with Senator 
Bankhead as chairman. This committee has met and dis- 
cussed plans, considered suggestions, attempted to define a 
“subsistence homestead,” and decide just what sort of a man 
should be put on it. At the beginning the question came up, 
“shall our work be devoted to aiding the une mployed or to 
providing the man at work with a means of using spare 
time?”’ The act talks of loans, repayment and revolving funds. 
Obviously the hope of repayment and the continued existence 
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alled and white collared workers to small farms within driving distance of their jobs 
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on the Farm. 





of the fund is small if the work 
be largely confined to placing 
the permanently unemployed on 
some sort of part-sustaining 
homestead. Moreover the pur- 
pose of the Act—to redistribute 
population in industrial centers 
—might seem to imply a reloca- 
tion of men who are actually at 
work or who have fair chances 
of getting back. 

The subsistence homestead 
movement faces the fact, how- 
ever, that many men now out 
of work will never return to reg- 
ular employment. Various fac- 
tors are bringing this about. One 
is the matter of age. The depres- 
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There are few of us who do not at times long 
for a small tract of land and growing things 


sion has lasted four years. In those four years many men 
have passed the employment line. Industry hesitates to hire 
or even rehire the man over 45. In those four years a great 
army of youth has reached the employment age and is press- 
ing for jobs. Another factor is mechanization. Even in bad 
times the march toward substitution of the machine for the 
man does not stop. A return of good times would speed up 
that process. 

Can a part of this standing army of unemployed be cared 
for by placing them on homesteads? Can they be shown how 
to become at least partially self-supporting? 

The leaders in the movement are inclined to say “yes” to 























In the South are large areas which are unsuit- 
able for cotton, yet the farmer knows little else 
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both these questions and to feel that experiments along this 
line come properly within the scope of the law. The first 
announced project will illustrate the method. 

The Subsistence Homestead Division has arranged to buy 
an 1,100 acre farm in West Virginia near Morgantown. Here 
200 coal miners from this area will settle with their families. 
These men are not only out of work, but are not likely ever 
to go back to mining. Many have been without employment 
for five years or more. This condition is common in a large 
part of the soft coal area. One estimate puts the number of 
men nominally miners, but who are no longer needed in the 
industry, at 200,000. Under this plan each family will have 
from two to four acres for raising vegetables, fruit, poultry 
and other foodstuffs. The homes will cost about $2,000 each 
and will be sold under a 20 year purchase plan with low 
interest rates. 

To supply the cash income needed for such other things 
as clothing, the project will include construction of a factory 
in which special equipment needed by the Post Office De- 
partment will be turned out and in addition handicraft in- 
dustries are to be developed. 

Another type of experiment that seems to fit still more 
closely into the purpose of the law is the moving of workers 
from industrial cities into the nearby country where they 
can devote spare time to raising food while retaining jobs in 
city factories. The case of Dayton, Ohio, is in point and the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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No Business Can Escape Change 


A new, low-cost, electrical water-purifying process for in- 

dustrial and municipal use is said to kill bacteria, to remove 

iron, sulphur, gases, odors without use of chemicals. The 

equipment is built to treat any volume of water in 
motion... . 


In a bathroom lavatory and bow! of new design the supply tank 
for the bow! is built into the back of the lavatory, giving a dress 
ing-table effect to the latter. Connections are concealed... . 


Ventilation, light distribution is said to be improved, glare 
eliminated by a new wood-fabric window shade which utilizes 
narrow, bevel-edged splints. It’s available in many colors, 
finishes. .. . 


A new, low-priced miniature camera, moulded entirely from syn- 
thetic plastic, is on the market. It weighs three ounces, is three 
inches high, takes six snaps (114 x 1%.") on a tiny roll film. ... 


Made of flexible wire fabric, a new fireplace screen is suspended 
from a fixed rod, slides, curtain-like, to each side of the fireplace 
opening... . 


For rural use there's a new oil reading lamp which—lifted from 
its metal base, its parchment shade removed and a handle inserted 
is quickly converted into a lantern. . . . 


A new, compact developing unit makes 
black and white positive prints directly, with- 
out the use of a negative. It develops prints 
up to 36 inches in width, can be used by 
anyone having a blue-printing machine. . . . 


A continuous core of flavoring syrup is 
contained in a new ice cream bar. This “‘ice- 
cream sundae roll” is wrapped in waxed pa- 
per, which the purchaser peels down, banana- 
fashion, as he eats. . 


The cover-all type of fibre milk-bottle cap 
has been adapted for use as a covering for 
jars of jam, syrup, etc. The new cap’s said to 
be tight, waterproof, odorproof, easily re- 
moved and replaced. .. . 


There’s a new display stand for show- 
window use which frames articles displayed 
in tubes of colored light. Permanently cool, 
the fixture connects to the ordinary current 
outlet... . 


A suede-like finish is lent nearly any sur- 
face through first spraying it with a new 
sizing, then with a fluffy powder. The new 
finish can be cleaned by washing or by brush 
ing, it is said... . 


coloratura sopranos. It mutes the 


Apples and other fruit of varying sizes are 
picked unbruised by a new picker. Set on a 
pole, a metal collar having three inward-fac 
ing, counterweighted fingers is slipped up 
around the fruit, fingers return to position, 
and a twitch sends the fruit down a cloth chute to the basket... . 


Said to be entirely air-tight, a new stoneware container for 
chemicals and reagents is equipped with a newly devised spring 
lock which holds the cover under a uniform tension. . . . 

A new face brick has a hollow center, no open ends. It’s said 
to be 20 per cent lighter than solid brick, to have high compressive 
strength, to need no additional mortar for a solid bond. .. . 
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Cellophane finds a new use, radio 


voice, prevents microphone vibra- 
tion when high notes are hit 


A NEW deal is nothing new for business— 
research and invention have in the past 
forced innumerable new deals, utterly chang. 
ing industry after industry. Such new deals 


will continue so long as business is business 





Acid-proof brick construction is simplified by a new poured. 
joint brick which has cavities on three faces for confining the melt- 
ing compound, needs no spacers or paper strips in laying. .. . 


Barn fires are combated by a new system of metal farm struc- 
tures. One-story, mowless barns are used, hay and other feed being 
stored in adjoining silo-like containers. A combination metal struc- 
ture which cures and stores both cut hay and ensilage is also 
offered. ... 


Travertine, a stone long supplied by Italy, is now being quarried 
in Montana. It’s said to be appropriate for interior and exterior 
finishes of many buildings and for monumental work. . . . 


A new, compact oil-burning steam boiler is 
said to need no foundation, breeching or 
stack, to require little maintenance, to have 
high efficiency. Sizes range from five to 500 
boiler horsepower. . . . 


A new slide rule is said instantly to indi- 
cate proper or safe load-carrying capacity, 
hill-climbing ability and speed of any truck 
for which specifications are known... . 


The crankcase can be drained without 
crawling under the car through a new device. 
One merely lifts the hood, turns a handle. ... 


Two recent applications of the “electric 
eye’: a portable color matcher, which can be 
used to match or compare paints, tile, paper 
stocks, inks, dyes, etc.; an automatic attach- 
ment for a water softener which tests water 
hardness, sounds an alarm when it exceeds 
any predetermined figure... . 


Held pencil-like and operating from 2 
lamp socket, a new, small perforator is said 
to do work ranging from perforation of dupli- 
cating stencils to actual cutting of painters’ 
stencils. ... 


listeners relief in this hood for A _ new electric watch regulator enables a 


jeweler to regulate a watch accurately in ten 
minutes, instead of ten days... . 


Pie juices are kept from running over in 
the oven by a new paper strip which is 
stretched and sealed around the tin’s edge. ... 


Slip a sealed cigarette pack into a new pocket container, 
press a button and the lid flies up, exposing the pack neatly 
opened. ... 

PauL H. HAYWARD 


Epitor’s Note—Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which NATION'S BUSINESS has access and from the flow 
of business information into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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Watching Washington 


By FREDERICK SHELTON 





aK A NEW phase of the Washington program is getting 
started. It is the phase of solid building, brick by brick. 
It follows months of spectacular announcements of 
plans and purposes, many of which have had to be re- 
vamped, and some abandoned. The current phase will be 
less dramatic but probably more satisfying to those who 
cannot stand violent shocks. 

The elements of the program in a nutshell are these: 

Bank credit expansion will be pressed for all it is worth, 
in the hope that business loans will expand and that prices 
will rise, thus heading off the drive for inflation of the green- 
back variety. 

The big and powerful NRA machine will be directed to- 
ward the less sensational work of providing organized indus- 
tries with facilities for policing themselves. The aim will be 
to promote orderly adaptation of whole industries to the 
economic needs of the country. 

Agriculture will get preferred treatment. The upbuilding 
of farmer purchasing power will be stressed more strongly 
hereafter as one of the sure foundations for sustained busi- 
ness recovery. Thus, the far-reaching plans of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration will outrank industrial con- 
trol. 

Public works expenditures, now running far below the 1929 
rate, will be increased sharply as blue-prints are translated 
into pick and shovel work. 

Direct relief for the needy will be speeded as winter closes 
in upon 8,000,000 or more who are still unemployed. 

Other features of the current program include: Adjust- 
ments in the railroad and transportation set-up, tax modifica- 
tions to allow for new revenues from liquor, negotiations 
with foreign countries on war debts, disarmament, tariffs, 
and currency problems, and a whole set of undertakings with 
respect to strengthening the banking structure. 





HAVE things gone wrong with the 
program launched last spring? In 
some cases, yes; but real progress 
has been made in important direc- 
tions. Speaking of results and not 
methods, it appears to me that ultimate recovery has been 
retarded by early implied promises of inflation and the forced 
reemployment of 5,000,000 workers by September. Reliance 
on these promises produced a frenzied midsummer spurt of 
business; failure of those promises to materialize has tended 
to prolong a creeping autumn recession. 

The hopeful angle is that intelligent men in the Adminis- 
tration have learned some valuable lessons and will hereafter 
fashion the tools for recovery a little more skillfully and 
surely. 

The banking situation is much better from the standpoint 
of the public, despite grief to many banks and bankers. 

The railroad picture is brighter than most of us would 
have imagined a few months ago. 

The agricultural situation is better here and there. As a 
whole, it is not worse, and that is something. 

Consumers’ goods industries seem to be rocking along at 
a level not far from par. People are living a little better; are 
more inclined to spend, less inclined to hoard. 


Progress 
to Date 





Probably the best thing about the present situation is that 
the public’s faith in miracles has been deflated. Hereafter, 
it will be more popular to talk common sense, counsel pa- 
tience, and acknowledge the force of human impulses which 
is another phrase for natural economic laws. 





THE money question is, of course, 
the big unknown quantity. Back of 
all the furore over new economic 
experimentation lies the fact that 
possessors of savings will not ven- 
ture to lend or make long-term commitments unless they are 
reasonably sure of getting their money back with interest. 

Investor confidence thus far has been lacking. Specula- 
tors, of course, have had a grand field day playing for quick 
and easy winnings. But the private corporate bond market is 
“shot.” It is impossible to sell new bonds at reasonable in- 
terest rates when intelligent investors can go into the open 
market and buy good first mortgage bonds which will yield 
ten per cent or better to maturity. 

Washington is trying to do something about this situation 
but it is not sure just what it ought to do, or can do. The 
lack of investor confidence is important because it is the 
key to promotion of the capital goods industries. Ard the 
capital goods industries constitute the main weak spot in the 
business structure. Most of the millions now idle could have 
work if construction and its related lines were restored to 
the 1926-28 level. 


Problems 
Ahead 








PRIVATE capital is still reluctant 
to go into loans for construction and 
other business ventures. I have dis- 
cussed the reasons for this with 
many investors and capitalists and 
they all give much the same explanation. They know the 
President has authority to devalue the dollar by 50 per cent, 
issue $3,000,000,000 of unsecured Treasury notes to pay 
government obligations, monetize silver on a free coinage 
basis at any ratio to gold he may choose. And they have 
heard his public declaration that he will exercise these powers 
“when, as, and if” he considers it necessary. So they seek 
safety until they are reassured that their Government will 
not arbitrarily cut the value of their dollars by executive edict. 

There are other reasons, of course, why investors are shy. 
They are fearful of the whole set of implications inherent 
in the drastic scheme of national socialization of business 
now in process. They see the connotations of capital levies, 
redistribution of wealth through confiscatory taxes, limita- 
tions on profits, and severe regulation and supervision by 
government officials. In other words, they wonder whether 
or not the days of private capitalism are numbered. 


Capital Is 
Scared 








WHAT can the Government do to 
put capital to work? This question 
just now probably consumes more 
time of the Administration’s heavy 
thinkers than any other. There is 
considerable difference of opinion in official circles on this 
point. There is what may be called the orthodox view that 
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all efforts should be directed toward assuring private capital 
that the Government will recognize the traditional rights of 
capital and will follow only such policies as will protect and 
encourage capital invested in useful enterprises. This is the 
anti-inflation, anti-socialistic, conservative view. It is held 
among certain important officials in the Treasury, the Com- 
merce Department, the Bureau of the Budget, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and elsewhere. Those who hold this view 
seem to have won increased prestige with the President 
lately. But they are not yet dominant. 

Unorthodox administration advisers reflect a wide variety 
of views with respect to capital. There is not much disagree- 
ment on the point that the heavy capital goods industries 
must be stimulated to take up the slack in employment. Most 
of these advisers prefer that private capital should do the 
business. There is much argument, however, to the effect 
that time is the essence and that the process of wooing in- 
vestor confidence would take too long; that disaster will re 
sult if drastic steps are not taken right away. Therefore, it 
is argued, spend billions for public works, roads, schools, 
waterworks, sewers, canals, bridges, dams, irrigation, hous- 
ing, etc., and do it now. Under this program, the Govern- 
ment would borrow private capital which is too scared to 
take its own risks and would do the work which private en 
terprise ordinarily would do. 

This program points inflationward, toward socialism, 
scuttling many traditional notions about private property. 





WHAT will be the outcome? It ap- 
pears clear to me that the President 
is veering toward the charted course 
of conservative finance. But it may 
be that he has deviated too far off 
that course. He cannot turn about and start over again but 
must proceed from where he is. It looks as if we shall have 
to work out our destiny according to a new set of rules. 

The Government will become the banker for the country 
and will go far in directly financing many activities that need 
to be financed. When the Government steps into a field of 
business, private business steps out. Private business can- 
not compete with the Government. The Government stepped 
into the field of private finance in January, 1932, when the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was created. It has 
gradually gone further and further and now is about to go 
the whole way. 

Government banking is not meant to be permanent. The 
policy is to leave the way open for private banking and 
private capital to take over the lending functions of the 
Government's banking agencies whenever they care to do so. 


Government as 


Banker 








ADMINISTRATION policy is to 
encourage credit expansion, in the 
belief that currency inflation can be 
sidetracked in this way. The Federal 
Reserve Banks are buying govern- 
ment bonds in the open market, thus paying out large sums 
which are added to the excess reserves of deposits of banks. 
Rediscount rates are low, money is plentiful, but commercial 
bank loans do not expand. Certain government officials got 
off on the wrong foot by too testily upbraiding bankers for 
not lending freely. Bankers resent this charge and cite the 
lack of qualified borrowers. The upshot is that direct loans 
by the Government seem indicated. This will be done through 
some subsidiary of the Government, of course, but it will 
constitute direct government banking in effect. About the 
only banking function which the Government will not have 
provided will be checking accounts. 

Investigations seem to show that most banks are making 
all loans applied for by borrowers entitled to credit. Here and 
there eligible borrowers cannot get loans from their banks 
and in the aggregate these cases have made an impression at 
Washington. 

The main difficulty seems to be that most business bor- 
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rowers want working capital and not short-term commercial 
credit. Banks cannot engage in capital financing. Therefore, 
plans are formulated for a government agency which will 
make intermediate loans for capital purposes. This is getting 
close to the general bond business, and there is reason to 
believe that before long the Government, through the R.F.C 
or some related agency, will perform much of the function 
ordinarily performed by the private bond market. 

Just to keep our bearings, it is well to recall the extent 
to which government banking agencies already have been 
established. It is in the savings bank business through the 
Postal Savings System. Agriculture is served by the Federal 
Land Banks, Intermediate Credit Banks, Banks for Co- 
operatives, and Production Credit Banks. Still another 
agency has been created to lend on surplus commodities with 
a view to price boosting only six months after ceremonious 
abolishment of the old Federal Farm Board which “got in 
bad” for doing such things. The Home Loan Banks and the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation are becoming important 
factors in the home mortgage field. The R.F.C. is, of course, 
the big bank for railroads and financial institutions. In- 
directly the Government is- assuming a dominant interest in 
private banks. 

The significance of all this is that the Government has 
ample facilities to expand credit. If private banks cannot be 
induced to lend, government banks will. 





WE don’t use currency for money in 
this country except for pocket money. 
We use bank checks. If the Govern- 
ment put out $3,000,000,000 of green- 
backs, they would be deposited in 
banks and thus become bank credit money just like the rest of 
the forty some billions of dollars of bank deposits. If the 
Federal Reserve Banks issue their checks in payment of 
$3,000,000,000 of government bonds, a like amount of new 
bank deposit money is created. If the Government finances 
its tremendous deficit by such means, the result can be a 
similar increase in the total of bank credit money. 

When the total volume of bank credit money is increased 
disproportionately beyond the volume normally required to 
carry on a given volume of business, the result is inflation 
just as much as if greenbacks were struck off and passed 
out. It is more round about, less conspicuous, less disturbing 
psychologically, and more respectable. 

So we are going to have inflation. It may be much or 
it may be little. The amount may depend upon the volume of 
debt which has to be deflated by the process of cheapening 
the dollar. For three years we tried to reduce debt. Now we 
are trying to increase debt. We call it credit expansion but 
it means the same as debt expansion since every creditor must 
have a debtor. 

We were told that the 1929 collapse was due largely to the 
top-heavy accumulation of debt. Now we are trying to pull 
out of this depression by expanding debt some more. This 
seems paradoxical, and a little strange, but perhaps it is all 
right. The experts have a way of explaining it so that it 
sounds all right. 


Bank Money 


Inflation 








CAREFUL plans are being laid for 
launching a federal bank deposit in- 
surance system January 1, 1934. An- 
ticipation of this event is one factor 
which seems to cause nervousness 
among the banks. Most banks want toe join this insurance 
system, not because they believe in it but because they be- 
lieve their depositors will insist on it. Reports from many 
points indicate a tendency of banks to remain more liquid 
than is ordinarily necessary in order to qualify for the in- 
surance system. This tends to retard normal banking oper- 
ations. To counteract this tendency, officials of the Insurance 
Corporation have passed out the word that solvency is all 
that will be required of banks for qualification, that liquidity 
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nercial is not necessary. If sound assets, though frozen, are sufficient impatience will lead to radical demands for new legislation in 
refore to cover deposits, that is enough. the coming session of Congress, one of which will be outright 
h will The Administration intends to do everything necessary to price-fixing for producers. Pee 
etting head off a banking flurry when the insurance plan goes into A corollary of this may be an irresistible demand for re- 4 
On to effect. One device will be to provide capital for banks which peal of the processing tax provision and the substitution of || 
RFC otherwise cannot meet the requirement of solvency. The Gov- direct taxation to provide funds for agricultural subsidies. q 
netion ernment, through the R.F.C., already owns a substantial The growing recognition on the part of the public that pro- 1 
portion of the capital of state and national banks and is in- cessing taxes are nothing but general sales taxes on consump- 4 
extent creasing its investments constantly, Intention to get direct tion goods, so unpopular in past Congresses, will add to the | 
been control of the banks is denied by government officials. They pressure in Congress for elimination of processing taxes. ia 
h te say the banks will be encouraged to get themselves “out of | 
-deral hock” to the Government just as soon as conditions permit. PROBABLY less than five per cent : 
r Ca The Government is aiming ata unified system of national Public Works of the $3,300,000,000 public works i 
‘other banking, however, and it looks as if this will come to pass. Fitcheunictisnaten fund has been actually disbursed. This a 
: with Thus, the end of independent state banking systems is fore- is due to the basic difficulties of carry- ‘ 
nious cast. ing proposed projects through from 4 
ot in Bank runs probably will cease to be a factor, at least for approval of plans to actual construction. There is no dis- 
d the a while, but there will be plenty of new bank worries of a position on the part of administrators to delay the program. 
rtant different kind. They are genuinely trying to make speed. At the same time 
aa they are trying to resist graft. They flatly reject the sugges- 
om " ADMIN ISTRATORS of the NRA, _ tion impatiently thrown out by certain critics that a ten to 
at ie NRA in having emerged somewhat bedraggled 20 per cent “squeeze” for political beneficiaries would not 
- from the first and grandiose phase, be too high a price to pay for haste in the creation of jobs. 
a New Form are in the process of deciding on The next few weeks will see numerous large jobs in the 
ot te what to do next. The basic purpose —_ construction stage, however, and disbursements in connection 
is clear but methods are not. The aim will be to foster in- with these will be felt appreciably by the heavy industries 
dustry cooperation so as to reduce hours, increase wages, during the winter and spring months. 
ey in and add to the total number of employees. To make this 
ney palatable for employers, certain concessions will be made in DIRECT unemployment relief doles 
ere the way of control of competition. Methods of accomplishing Foci: fii in the current fiscal year will surpass 
ats: these results probably will be modified from time to time. oo otes in amount those of any European 
4 ie Industries want to invoke some control of prices so as to country for a like period. 
st of have reasonable assurance of a fair profit margin but con- The Administration does not want 
thee sumer interests and agricultural considerations seem to stand to substitute government ownership of power systems for 
t of in the way of this with the exception of certain natural re- private ownership. ‘It wants to force rates down through 
nl source industries. . government competition, thus accomplishing something that 
nent Labor relations seem to be getting worse instead of better. state regulatory commissions have been unable to accom- 
8 Many old labor relations sores are being opened and some _ plish sufficiently to satisfy the “liberals. 
new ones are being inflicted. Tax laws will be revised in the coming session of Congress 
—_ It is too early to predict final accomplishments of N RA, but tax burdens in the aggregate will not be lightened. Years 
4 but it appears that much will depend on the skill with which of heavy taxes will be needed to liquidate emergency costs. 
rica trade associations function. Eventually they will have a Bonds of Federal Land Banks and the Home Owners’ 
ail chance to take over most of the functions now being per- Loan Corporation eventually will have to be made good as 
ying formed by the Government through NRA. The extent to to principal by the Federal Government. Thus, for all prac- 
which they are actually permitted to assume these functions _ tical purposes these bonds when issued ought to be included 
al will depend upon their capacity for shouldering the responsi- _in calculations of the national debt total. Together $4,000,- 
~ bility. 000,000 of these issues are authorized. 
in Refinancing of farm and home mortgages thus far has 
aa ' RESENTMENT of Agricultural Ad- been attempted on a semi-business basis. The fight for what 
but & Agricultural justment officials against NRA price may be called “charity refinancing will be resumed in the 
ai di raising activities is partly responsible next session of Congress. This proposal is conceived as a 
- A Justment for the new emphasis being given to grand scheme for inflation with under-dog debtors getting 
the the agricultural phase of the recov- the direct benefit. i A ak 
ull ery program. Back of that, of course, is the recrudescence of Speaking of agricultural politics, agrolitics” for short, 
his war threats from farm organizations which for years have George Peek, farm act administrator, has fooled some Wash- 
all battled for what they call “economic equality” for agricul- ington observers: who predicted that his brusqueness would 
it ture. Legislation adopted in the last session of Congress is get him embroiled in insurmountable difficulties. Now there 
: so broad that farm relief efforts need to be limited only by _ is a feeling that he has outdistanced the popular General 
the capacity of administrative officials to devise ways of Johnson in wearing qualities. ; 
we putting the legislation into effect. Washington observers of NRA are speculating that Con- 
ea In a sense, it can be said that most of the discredited gress may refuse to reenact the licensing clause of the Na- 
on tactics of the extinct Farm Board are being reemployed. The tional Recovery Act which expires next June. Without this 
ver present farm relief push, however, goes far beyond the Farm _ clause the real legal teeth of the act will be missing. 
oa Board program. Agricultural officials now have the power The Government will go into the housing business on a big 
aa to deal with the facts that surpluses depress prices, that cur- scale to make employment. Exact plans are not ready to an- 
“a tailed production helps to sustain prices, that distribution nounce but there is general agreement on the policy of this 
ny methods affect both producer and consumer, and that tariff move. This will be good for building materials industries, 
id protection works only if domestic supplies do not exceed good for people who want better homes, not so good for real 
* domestic Tequirements for consumption. The new farm ad- estate people with old houses on their hands. 
ma ministration is trying to get at the roots of agricultural trou- 
bles by control of production. After a three months’ absence, the popular feature “What's 
A long time will be required to test the efficacy of plans Going on in Washington” by Willard M. Kiplinger will again 
ty now in operation and plans being made. Probably agrarian appear in the December NATION’s BusINEsS—Editor 
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Charting the Course of Business... 


Recovery must come slowly 


* THE road to recovery is not to be traveled at full speed. 
Few sensible men thought it could be. The reaction in busi- 
ness which came in September and in early October should 
have caused no great surprise. Nor was it remarkable that it 
should have been accompanied by a still greater mental re- 
action. 

Late spring and early summer saw the country in an 
emotional state. The air was full of blue eagles. Paraders filled 
the streets. The moving pictures exhorted us to rally ‘round 
the NRA and President Roosevelt. It was like an old-fash- 
ioned revival. Business had but to believe and be saved. 

But as the emotional stage died down there came a sober- 
ing realization that the whole plan involved serious problems 
of readjustment. 

It was a sort of “morning after” which will be followed, is 
being followed perhaps as this is read, by a renewed con- 
fidence that business, given a chance “to eliminate unfair 
competitive practices” can go ahead to higher and a more 
permanent level of prosperity. 

Not all the signs on the business horizon were bad. And it 
should not be forgotten that the upturn which started in 
March was almost unprecedented in its rapidity. One excel- 
lent index of industrial activity was at 55 per cent below 
normal in April and, four months later, was less than 25 
per cent below. 


Efficiency and the codes ... 


* THE cotton textile code was the first to be adopted and 
it is already finding how great are the complications that can 
develop. Cotton undertook to restrict production by a code 
clause that machinery should not be operated more than 80 
hours a week. Along came Johnson & Johnson, makers of 
surgical gauze and asked that that clause be altered to per- 
mit them to run their machinery full time and employ their 
workers only 36 hours a week instead of the 40 allowed by 
the agreement. They were willing to pay the same wages for 
36 hours as for 40. Their plan, they said, would relieve un- 
employment. 

They proposed that other mills which wished might follow 
their example and operate on a 36-hour week with no limita- 
tion on machine use. A chance to test whether efficient manu- 
facturers working four six-hour shifts for six days and not 
cutting wages could compete with the mills operating two 
eight-hour shifts for five days. 

Other complications of cotton: should rayon in any way 
come under the code, should cotton thread making and cot- 
ton dyeing and printing? Questions like these are cropping up 
under every code. The mail of the United States Chamber is 


still heavy with letters asking, “Under which code do I be- 
long?” Patience and mutual consideration are needed by 
business as never before. 


Higher costs cut profits or 


* WE HAVE spoken of the sobering effect on business 
thinking that came with the realization of the problems 
that were faced under the code. 

Here’s a business which after two years of losing money 
made a small profit in May and again in June. It looked to 
its executives as if by the end of the year they could wipe out 
the losses of the first quarter and show a small profit. Then 
came the President’s Reemployment Agreement (PRA) and 
they faced a substantially higher wage cost. Coal threatened 
to be higher and the price of raw materials was moving up. 

Theirs was an industry which had suffered all the evils of 
unrestrained competition. Prices had been cut until all hope 
of profit had been abandoned, wages were down to a sweat 
shop basis. 

This industry is still struggling to draft a code that 
should be satisfactory to its members and to the Administra- 
tion. They are still fearful of continued price cutting. Yet it 
would be unfair to say that these men are inimical to the 
NRA. They know the evils in their industry, they know that 
they must be wiped out and can only be wiped out by “‘co- 
operative action among trade groups.” 


Lasting industrial agreements... 


* CODES of fair competition have been evolved under the 
Recovery Act and have been put into operation for a grow- 
ing list of industries. Many more are taking shape. 

But the Recovery Act according to its terms is a tempor- 
ary measure, and time passes rapidly. Questions are already 
being asked as to what continuing benefits will arise from 
codes. 

The United States Supreme Court, about six months be- 
fore the codes were evolved, very well anticipated these ques- 
tions by saying on March 13, 1933, in the decision of Appa- 
lachian Coals case that industry could cooperate to better 
itself. All but one of the justices united in the opinion. With 
this convincing measure of agreement, the Court had some- 
thing to say about means for preserving fair competition, 
and its words will continue in force after temporary legisla- 
tive measures have passed. 

Speaking of an agreement for use of a common marketing 
agency by independent producers, the Court said: 

A cooperative enterprise which carries with it no monopolistic 
menace is not to be condemned as an undue restraint merely be- 
cause it may effect a change in market conditions, where the 
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change would be in mitigation of recognized evils and would not 
impair, but rather foster, fair competitive opportunities. Volun- 
tary action to rescue and preserve these opportunities, and thus 
to aid in relieving a depressed industry and in reviving commerce 
by placing competition upon a sounder basis, may be more effica- 
cious than an attempt to provide remedies through legal processes. 
The fact that the correction of abuses may tend to stabilize a 
business, or to produce fairer price levels, does not mean that the 
abuses should go uncorrected. 

And the Court went further in giving assurance that for 
the future the only lawful escape for hard-pressed units in 
an industry is combination, with its surrender of independent 
management and of individual ownership and responsibility. 
Decisions under the Sherman Act had often seemed to leave 
no alternative to combinations, even though such a course 
was directly contrary to the intention with which the law 
had been enacted. 

In March the Court said that competing concerns which 
could lawfully merge could with equal legality maintain their 
independence in ownership and management and reach their 
ends for common benefits through agreement. The Court was 
necessarily somewhat technical but it made itself so clear 
that no lawyer need doubt. The Court said: 

We agree that there is no ground for holding defendants’ plan 
illegal merely because they have not integrated their properties 
and have chosen to maintain their independent plants, seeking not 
to limit but rather to facilitate production. We know of no public 
policy, and none is suggested by the terms of the Sherman Act, 
that in order to comply with the law those engaged in industry 
should be driven to unify their properties and businesses in order 
to correct abuses which may be corrected by less drastic measures. 
Public policy might indeed be deemed to point in a different di 
rection. If the mere size of a single, embracing entity is not 
enough to bring a combination in corporate form within the 
statutory inhibition, the mere number and extent of the produc- 
tion of those engaged in a cooperative endeavor to remedy evils 
which may exist in an industry, and to improve competitive con 
ditions, should not be regarded as producing illegality 


Codes and the new competition... 


* IN JUNE, 1926, NaTION’s BuSsINESs published an article 
by O. H. Cheney, widely quoted and widely commented on, 
which was called, ‘““The New Competition.” The article made 
that phrase a part of the business vernacular. It pointed out 
that in these days the most serious and difficult competition 
was not between John Smith and Thomas Jones, each mak- 
ing kitchen stoves, but between industry and industry, be- 
tween electricity and ice for preserving food, between coal 
and oil for heating, between silk and rayon for clothing. 

The codes are bringing that truth to the surface again. If 
the high labor costs and low work hours push up prices of 
cotton bagging, paper will try to get that market. If limita- 
tion on oil production coupled with high gasoline taxes makes 
automobiling too expensive, the street car is ready to jump 
in and take the business. 

One of the great problems of the future under the new 
codes will be so to write codes that one industry may not 
profit at the expense of another. 


Government’s unfair competition 


* THE National Industrial Recovery Act has this declared 
purpose: “To eliminate unfair competitive practices.” 

To this end the Federal Government promoted “the organ- 
ization of industry for the purpose of cooperative action 
among trade groups.” To bring about these results such ac- 
tion under approved codes was exempted from the provisions 
of the antitrust law. 

What shall we say then of a Government which, while 
urging industry to eliminate unfair competition, itself en- 
gages in that sort of competition? The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is, in the opinion of many in the utilities industry, 
proposing to sell its product, electricity, at less than cost. 

Recently the Authority announced through Mr. Lilienthal, 
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one of the three directors, that the Corporation would sell to 
residence consumers at three cents a kilowatt hour for the 
first block of 50 hours with rates as low as four mills for in- 
creasing use so that the “typical general consumer” would 
pay about two cents a kilowatt hour. A household user of 50 
kilowatts an hour would pay $1.50 a month in Muscle 
Shoals, as against $4.50 in New York. 

What’s the reason? Mr, Charles S. Reed, a rate expert, 
says: 

His estimate of an average selling price of two cents per kilo- 
watt-hour is impossible if taxes are considered, for the taxes paid 
by utility companies in the South, as elsewhere, when applied to 
residential service, are more than 2 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Is this the fair competition for which the NRA pleads? 
If the utilities companies present a code banning sales below 
cost would the Tennessee Valley Authority sign it? 


Isn’t inflation habit-forming? tay 


* IN ONE of a series of syndicated newspaper articles on 
inflation occurs this paragraph: 

A man who, compelled to realize on what little property he had 
left, sold his furnished house for the original value of the piano. 
“Within a fortnight” he writes, “the money was worth but $80; 
in another week $20. It vanished before I could spend it.” 

A sermon on inflation in seven words: “It vanished before 
I could spend it.’’ Do you care for that kind of money? 

But, says the inflation advocate: “This is controlled in- 
fiation. We shan’'t let it get that far.” 

Controlled inflation is possible. The controlled use of 
narcotic drugs is possible. But many a man who started tak- 
ing drugs found that control is impossible. The surest means 
of control is not to indulge. 


Time helps sober thought aa 


* INFLATION by adding to the currency, by cutting the 
gold value of the dollar, is still a possibility, still a threat to 
the peace of mind of business, but the fighters against infla- 
tion are constantly gaining new recruits. The United States 
Chamber, the American Legion, and the Federation of 
Labor, not always in agreement, see eye to eye on this. Credit 
expansion, yes; inflation, no. On those points they agree, 
and the Administration seems eager to make every effort 
to stimulate the lending of money. The new corporation to 
release assets of closed banks is a case in point. 

Time works in favor of the anti-inflationists. Give men a 
chance to think, to recall the experience of countries which 
have gone through periods of inflation and they are apt to 
stick to sound money. 


A peaceful revolution... 


* EUROPE is watching with keenest interest the American 
experiment in recovery. The League of Nations is to publish 
a report on the activities of the NRA. Important foreign 
newspapers have despatched correspondents to watch and 
describe developments here. 

Dean Inge of England gave the reason when in an intro- 
duction to a recent book, “The Post Victorians,’’ he described 
our times as, “a race between peaceable emergence of a new 
order and violent revolution.” 

All over Europe new experiments in government are being 
tried. Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini, red shirts and black shirts, 
blue shirts and green shirts, monarchies give way to repub- 
lics and republics to dictatorships. Everywhere a search for 
the “emergence of a new order,”’ and not always is the search 
peaceable. 

No wonder Europe watches us. 

Our efforts toward a new deal and a new order have thus 
far been peaceful. No one expects violent revolution. Best of 
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all, the vast majority of us hope to find in the NRA and the 
other administration measures a new order that will not only 
be reached by peaceful methods but will bring to the United 
States a greater prosperity, a wider spreading of the comforts 
of life than we have ever known before. 


Growing organizations ts 


% ORGANIZATION being the first essential in planned 
and controlled industry the phenomenal growth of both labor 
and trade groups during the last few months comes as a 
natural concomitant of the recovery program. 

On the labor side, there is the estimate of William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, that “more 
than 4,000,000” members are now enrolled in the Federation 
and that another million men are enrolled in unions not 
affiliated with the Federation. His estimate was given before 
the Federation’s recent convention in commenting on the 
fact that the statistical report of membership for the fiscal 
year ending August 31 showed an “average” of 2,126,796 
paid-up members during the year as compared with the 2,- 
532,261 for the previous fiscal year. New accretions of mem- 
bers since June 1—among them 300,000 in 584 new Federal 
unions, 50,000 recruits in old Federal unions, 500,000 in new 
international union locals, and 450,000 recruits in old ones 
go to make up the more than 4,000,000 members which Mr. 
Green reported would have been shown in the Federation’s 
bookkeeping report had its fiscal year ended a month later. 

Organization has proceeded at a comparable rate among 
employers. New trade associations have bloomed almost as 
bountifully under the Industrial Recovery Act as have labor 
groups. A list of new trade associations recently prepared by 
the Trade Association Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce named 111 such groups, and this list 
did not purport to enumerate them all. The extent to which 
organization is being carried on across the whole broad front 
of American business is indicated by the names of a few of 
these new groups—the American Angora Rabbit Breeders 
Association, National Association of Canned Dog Food 
Manufacturers, National Association of Slipper Manufac- 
turers, Negligee League, Sash Weight Association, National 
Association of the Legitimate Theater, Coffee Bag Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and on and on. The variety of the names 
suggests that perhaps a trend toward subdivision and closer 
classification may be under way in trade organization. 

However this may be, the older, established trade associa- 
tions have felt the stimulus no less. Some of them have made 
amazing gains in membership. The records of a few associa- 
tions, selected at random, indicate the trend. There is the 
National Association of Dyers and Cleaners which on June 
1 had a membership of 696 and on September 30 a member- 
ship of 4,356. The National Association of Master Plumbers, 
with a normal membership of 10,000 to 11,000, had at the 
end of September something more than 15,000. The Ameri- 
can Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages report some 450 new 
members. 

Other associations representing industries which have 
codes either pending or yet to be submitted, anticipate heavy 
influxes of new members when these are finally approved. 


Congress meets again ie ge 


* CONGRESS meets in regular session on Wednesday, 
January 3, 1934. The date is worth noticing, as there appears 
to be some confusion about it. 

Of course, some confusion is natural, as the constitutional 
amendment dealing with the date of the beginning of the 
term of the next President of the United States, as well as 
the beginning of the next regular session of Congress, is hav- 
ing its first practical effect. The change in the regular session 
of Congress is from the first Monday in December to Janu- 
ary 3. The change for the inaugural of the next President of 
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the United States will be from March 4 to January 20. 

Just how January 3 has been hit upon nobody seems to 
know very exactly. It is fixed by the joint resolution of Con- 
gress proposing the constitutional amendment, but any ade- 
quate explanation of the date in the resolution is lacking. The 
joint resolution had passed the Senate on various occasions 
in various earlier Congresses. The Senate always liked to 
use a formula to keep the regular session of Congress from 
convening on Sunday. Consequently, the Senate usually stood 
for ‘‘the first Monday in January” or “the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday.” The House was just as positive that it 
wanted a fixed date. Precisely why it had such a strong pref- 
erence no one ever disclosed. Eventually, when the joint reso- 
lution in the same Congress got through both Senate and 
House,—in early 1932,—the Senate put the date at January 
2 and the House put it at January 4. The conferees between 
the two Houses apparently had a rollicking time, and cut the 
Gordian knot squarely in two, compromising with mathemat- 
ical exactness upon January 3! 


Robbing Peter to pay Paws a 


* THE subsistence homestead work, for which $25,000,000 
was allotted by the Public Works Section of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, has swung into action. 

Two hundred coal miners and their families are to be put 
on an 1,100 acre farm in West Virginia. There on small plots 
they will raise their own vegetables and chickens and set up 
their own local government by town meeting. Each family, 
with the help of government funds, will buy its house and 
land and repay with low interest after many years. 

But the promoters of the project knew that “man doth not 
live by bread only,” and saw that these pioneers must earn 
money for shoes and coals and dresses. So their plans include 
a factory to produce special equipment for the Post Office 
Department and the setting up of handicraft industries. 

Two things suggest themselves: 

The $25,000,000 fund was “to provide for aiding the re- 
distribution of the overbalance of population in industrial 
centets.”” Does this colonizing unemployed miners terd to 
accomplish that aim? 

What of the men now employed in making post office 
equipment in existing factories? Are they to take the place 
in the ranks of the unemployed left vacant by the miners? 


Bootleggers—old and new... 


* BOOTLEGGERS of alcohol may be on their last legs 
though many argue that if they pass out they'll do so with 
their boots on—but a new race is apparently arising to in- 
herit their name, and perhaps some of their infamy. 

Already the “gasoline bootlegger” has become more or less 
familiar to the tax-ridden motorist. Indeed this class has at- 
tained such importance that the public has been warned 
against both it and its wares by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Ickes. Restrictions imposed by legislation and high taxes 
father these new bootleggers, of course, just as they did the 
old. And evidence is already trickling in that the new race is 
going to be a most prolific one. 

From Minneapolis come reports that flour bootleggers are 
plying their nefarious trade in the Great Northwest, and that 
their peddling of tax-free flour is cutting into the legitimate 
commercial flour trade in a serious way. 

Out in California peach bootleggers recently lifted their 
heads, although the Agricultural Administration has 
smacked them down promptly. 

But the trend will not be denied. Cotton bootleggers in the 
South, hog bootleggers in the Middle West, tobacco boot- 
leggers in the burley belt—we may soon see them all. Indeed 
if the full possibilities of the situation develop we may yet 
hear throughout the land that alarm cry of our mountaineer 
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brethren, “The Revenooers are comin’. 
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Recovery and the Profit Problem 


By JOHN W. O'LEARY President, Machinery and Allied Products Institute 





REVIVAL of the industries producing capital 


goods is regarded as essential to a general 


business upturn. But how to promote this 


revival is a formidable question 


V</SOME of the liveliest uncertain 
ties in the near future economic 
prospects in this country relate to 

the plight of the capital goods industries. 
How to renew the financial sinews of 
these industries at a time when holders 
of idle funds see no inviting opportunity 
of profit through investment in depressed 
businesses is a problem propelled into 
public view under its own power. 

It is important to under- 
stand the economic and social 
significance of capital goods 
A working definition can be 
made by dividing the pro- 
ducts of industry into two 
broad groups—durable goods 
and consumption goods. Capi- 
tal goods are included in the 
first classification. 

To the economist, capital 
goods comprehend products 
used or held for the purpose 
of producing or acquiring 
wealth, such as tools, build- 
ings, transportation systems, 
raw materials, and the like. 
Clearly enough, almost all x 
kinds of capital goods are be- 
ing used up in production. 
This using may be a matter 
of a single use, as with fuel 
or raw materials, or it may 
be a gradual wearing out. 

If the entire economic 
structure were to be brought to view at 
any one point in time, it would be seen 
that capital goods are in all stages of 
wear, of all possible degrees of technical 
efficiency, and varying greatly in fitness 
or adaptability. 

A national inventory would show ob- 
solete machines, ill-planned factory build- 
ings, raw materials or dealers’ stocks 
bought in expectation of a demand that 
did not materialize. All these forms of 
capital goods would be earning consider- 
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goods industries until a profit seems likely 


ably less than interest and replacement. 

As their name indicates, consumption 
goods include all the products which 
are used up in serving an immediate 
purpose—things eaten and worn and 
used in the daily round of life. 

It is true that the line of demarcation 
between capital goods and consumption 
goods is not always decisively clear. The 
automobile is a case in point. It may be 
used as a facility of production. It may 
be used for pleasure only. 
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Investors will not lend their money to capital 


Illustrations by Charles Dunn 


It is clear to everyone that recovery 
is intimately related to the restoration 
of employment and pay rolls. How far 
the capital goods industries have de- 
clined from the sustaining levels of the 
past decade is revealed in the estimate 
that, in the industries concerned with 
the making of machinery and equipment 
alone, approximately 1,620,000 workers 
have been dropped since 1929. 

While the production and distribution 
of consumers’ goods hz ave fallen about 

25 per cent as compared to the dollar 
volume of 1929, the maximum slump in 
the durable goods industries was figured 
at about 67 per cent. In 1929 it was pos- 
sible to say that 2,800,000 persons 
looked to the capital goods industries 
for their livelihood, and that consumers’ 
goods industries gave work to 9,500,000 
persons. The respective pay roll totals 
were $4,806,000,000 and $11,- 
200,000,000. 

It is commonly observed 
that the production and con- 
sumption of consumers’ goods 
vary comparatively little. The 
wide differences between rates 
of output during prosperity 
and ‘depression are due, for 
the most part, as the Guaran- 
ty Survey points out, to vari- 
ations in the production of 
buildings, machinery, tools, 
and other productive equip- 
ment. All this productive 
equipment, of course, can be 
used only to produce goods 
directly or indirectly for the 
ultimate consumer. 





Expands too fast 


IN prosperous times there is 
an observable tendency of 
productive equipment to ex- 
pand too fast—that is, beyond the capac- 
ity of consumers to absorb the output 
which constitutes the principal factor 
operating to terminate prosperity and 
bring on depression. The industries pro- 
ducing capital goods represent, roughly, 
half of the country’s productive capac- 
ity. In 1929 the total production of 
their goods amounted to about $40,- 
000,000,000, as against $30,000,000,000 
in consumption goods. 
This issue of economic equilibrium is 
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further complicated by the fact that 
the depression forces do not bear evenly 
on the two groups of industries. Capital 
goods industries suffer more severely 
than the producers of consumers’ goods. 

The stability of consumption is perti- 
nently indicated by Professor Malcolm 
McNair of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration in 
the Daily News Record for August 19. 
There is meaning in the fact that al- 
though the dollar volume of department 
store sales and stocks declined 40 per 
cent from the boom period of 1929 
through 1932, the drop in wholesale tex- 
tile prices, according to the Department 
of Labor, was also about 40 per cent, 
and department store prices shaded off 
40 per cent. As Professor McNair says 

The close correspondence of all these in- 
dices can mean only one thing—the de- 
cline in the price level was practically the 
sole cause of the drop in department store 
sales. Corroboration of this conclusion also 
is afforded by figures collected by the Na 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association on the 
number of sales transactions in department 
stores. The number of sales transactions 
showed no decrease, but in fact showed an 
increase until 1932, and in that year the 
decline was not great... . 

In regard to chain stores, it is safe to say 
that, during this same period, the principal 
types, including variety chains, department 
store chains, grocery chains, drug chains, 
show chains and apparel chains, experienced 
a smaller decline in dollar sales volume 
than did department stores. .. . 

Aside from the heavy durable items, the 
physical volume of final consumption 1s al- 
ways well maintained during a depression; 
the decline in sales is al- 
most wholly a price de 
ae 

The decline of business 
activity that takes place in 
a period of business depres- 
sion is primarily related to 
capital goods, not to con- 
sumer goods. Stimulation 
of consumption by final 
consumers is far from be- 
ing the answer. The answer 
lies rather in the direction 
of resuming normal investment in the capi- 
tal goods industries. 


The output of goods within these two 
classifications during recent years has 
been strikingly divergent. While con- 
sumption goods have been produced in 
quantities tending constantly to increase 
inventories and to depress prices, the 
output of durable goods in many lines 
has been negligible. 

It is possible, of course, to show a de- 
gree of recovery in industries making 
capital goods. Indeed, it is possible to 
say that from the “low” of March, 1933, 
to August, 1933, the rate of gain in the 
production of durable goods surpassed 
the rate for industries identified with 
consumers’ goods and services. Analysis 
of Department of Labor indexes by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
discloses that employment in a represen- 
tative group of capital goods industries 
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increased 29.2 per cent, and pay rolls, 
44 per cent. In the same period, employ- 
ment in consumers’ goods industries 
gained 16.9 per cent, and pay rolls, 25 
per cent. 

The invitation to comparison and to 
conclusion is obvious. But it is worth 
while to suggest that any sound inter- 
pretation must comprehend the bases 
on which the figures rest. With the capi- 
tal goods industries operating at only 
20 per cent of their prosperity levels, 
and the consumers’ goods industries ap- 
proaching 80 per cent, the larger per- 
centage of recovery indicated for the 
capital goods industries puts them for- 
ward to only about 26 per cent of nor- 
mal, whereas the consumers’ goods in- 
dustries, adding the advance reported, 
are observed to be doing about 92 per 
cent of their normal volume. The point 
is that even with the considerable pick- 
up indicated by these figures, the capital 
goods industries are still seriously de- 
pressed, 


Construction is down drastically 


MOREOVER, dependable figures indi- 
cate that residential construction has 
been decreasing since 1928, with the 
1932 volume only one-tenth of that of 
1928, and the 1933 volume promising to 
be even less than that of 1932. 

The decline in commercial and indus- 
trial construction has been almost as 
drastic, the 1932 volume being but one- 
eighth of the 1928 volume with 1933 
promising little improvement. 

Railroads have re- 
placed their equipment in 
recent years at a rate 
that indicates a high de- 
gree of obsolescence. For 
example, the Class I 
railroads—those with a 
million or more dollars 
annual revenue—have 
substituted new for old 
locomotives at a continu- 
cusly decreasing rate 
since 1927, Only 447 were installed in 
1932 as compared with 1,229 in 1929. 
In the Jast named year, 3,134 locomo- 
tives were retired; for 1932, the figure 
was 2,316. 

From 1911 to 1932 the average age of 
the total locomotive inventory increased 
from 11 years to 21 years. At the end 
of 1932, of the total locomotive inven- 
tory, 83 per cent was more than ten 
years old, and 55 per cent was more 
than 20 years. 

A vast quantity of obsolete equip- 
ment has accumulated in every field of 
production. 

It is becoming evident that wide- 
spread industrial recovery, if it is to take 
place within the reasonably near future, 
must include a revival of the industries 
producing capital goods. As a New York 
bank suggests, how to promote such a 
revival is a formidable question. One 
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line of thought emphasizes the difficul- 
ties placed in the way of long-term bor- 
rowing by the new Securities Act, which 
puts severe responsibilities on invest- 
ment bankers and on the managements 
of corporations seeking to borrow. A 
considerable body of business opinion 
contends that these provisions are s9 
harsh that they will virtually prohibit 
the flotation of new securities by reputa- 
ble concerns until the law is amended, 
Inasmuch as the great bulk of industrial 
expansion under modern conditions can- 
not take place without public support, 
it is obvious that any factor hindering 
industrial borrowing must necessarily 
prevent, at the same time, the growth 
essential to business recovery. 

The idea that durable goods are per- 
manent is fallacious. A good case can be 
made for the assertion that the entire ac- 
cumulation of durable goods, with a few 
exceptions of monumental character, 
must be renewed every 20 to 25 years. 
Public works probably have the longest 
life. Goods such as automobiles, with an 
average life of about seven years, are 
at the other extreme. In between is a 
vast and constant decay which has been 
going on for four years now with little 
if any replacement. 

During every depression new enter- 
prise hesitates, existing ventures falter 
and the demand for new durable goods 
diminishes to the vanishing point. This 
situation constitutes the greatest single 
source of industrial unemployment. A 
relatively small volume of unemploy- 
ment has existed at any time within the 
field of consumption goods—in fact, cer- 
tain types of consumption goods recent- 
ly have reached toward or passed their 
normal volume of output, some in fact 
exceeding their previous high. 


Capital goods must make profit 


ONE of the characteristics of durable 
goods is that they are acquired largely 
with long-time credit and paid for with 
savings. The characteristic does not ap- 
ply in like measure to consumption 
goods which are destroyed immediately 
by use and therefore possess no basis 
for credit after use. Durable goods, not 
being destroyed immediately by use, but 
only by wear, obsolescence and accident, 
possess within themselves the basis for 
long-time credit. In fact such goods con- 
stitute the principal medium in which 
the nation’s savings are invested. 

But replacement or the opening up of 
new ventures will be undertaken only 
in anticipation of a profit. This require- 
ment of adequate long-time credit or 
permanent capital at reasonable cost, to- 
gether with prices low enough to stim- 
ulate forward planning and buying, is 
ordinarily easily satisfied through the 
confidence of investors in the expectation 
of a return on their investments. 

For the five years ending with 1930, 

(Continued on page 37) 
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ILLIAM CAXTON, 

first English printer 
and first English editor, 
opened his shop near Westminster Abbey about Mich- 


es 


aelmas, 1470. 
Although he printed popular works in English — 





making many translations himself—his books were 


raciously accepted by royalty. Caxton’s work largely 


; uU 

E =] 

H was responsible for the unification of many dialects 
into a standard English. 

Caxton’s paper was imported, as England had no 
' pa} I ’ - 


paper mill before fourteen ninety three. How a paper 
like Kleerfect would have fitted into the plans of a 
man like Caxton with his ideal of printing for the 
common people. 

The qualities of Kleerfect are qualities that permit 
better popular printing. In 
Kleerfect—The Perfect 


Printing Paper—are com- 


ee PR REN RIOR 


bined in right proportions 
the five qualities long 
sought by printers — all 


at a cost no higher than 


you 


have been used to 


MAMUFACT URED 


CHICAGO 
8 South Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK 
122 East 42nd Street 








— 
In Caxton’s lime \ 
2 England had 
no paper mill 


ee, 





THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


UNOEE U.S. Fat NO. 1818085 
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paying for just printable 
paper. 

The surface of Kleer- 
fect, smooth and without glare, is easy on the eyes. 
The strength is suited to modern, high speed presses. 
The color of Kleerfect permits precise color work 
and its ink absorption insures perfect coverage 
while its opacity is more than sufficient to prevent a 
showing through—even of solid colors — from the 
other side. 

In Kleerfect there is no “two-sidedness.” Both 
sides of the sheet are uniformly surfaced, insuring the 
a decided 





same printing qualities on the two sides 
advantage to publishers, printers, advertisers. 

Finally, the price of Kleerfect suits it for popular 
printing, and although this advertisement is not printed 
on Kleerfect, samples of its 
printability are available to 
you. You should see them 
before planning any new 
printing. Address our Ad- 
vertising Department in 
Chicago on your letterhead, 


please. 


AH 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation ~:s<oxsix.v's... 


Established 1872 


510 West Sixth Street 
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The “George M. Pullman”—one of two all-aluminum Pull- 
mans exhibited at A Century of Progress Exposition. Weight 
96,980 Ibs., including air-conditioning equipment. With or- 
dinary materials it would weigh 180,000 lbs. Due to its light 
weight, it needs only 4-wheel trucks. (These are fabricated of 
Aluminum.) Yet it surpasses A. R. A. standards for strength 
and safety. Smart, modern decorative scheme in aluminum. 





Even the insulation is crumpled aluminum foil. 





All industry finds the going easier with Alcoa Aluminum 


MODERN VENTILATION Bringing efficiency and economy to indus- 
USES THE MODERN METAL e “ais x 
Alcoa Aluminum makes this air-filter try, saleability to industry S products, Alcoa 
lighter, easier to install. This metal resists . = . . a = . i. 
corrosion, isn’t affected by moisture in the Aluminum 1S finding its Way into most 


. he « nih ' n ( anaes s : . 1? 41 
air, absorbs sound from vibration, not to progressiv e plants. Light in Ww eight, yet 
mention its attractive appearance and 


long life. strong as structural steel, non-contaminat- 
ing, non-magnetic, a good conductor of heat f 
and electricity, this is the ideal metal for 
production equipment. To the finished 
product, Alcoa Aluminum brings ease of 
handling, durability, attractiveness. In the 





li. : . - e . 
SOMETHING NEW IN & Ps FOR EYE- plant itself Alcoa Albron as a paint pigment 
LIGHTING FIXTURES ¥ _HAZARDOUS JOBS protects against rust, weathering, smoke 
Here Alcoa Aluminum helps \ These goggle frames made ; P P : 
with its light weight, its { of Alcca Aluminum, are and acid fumes—makes brighter working 
light-reflecting surface. A } light in weight, easy to wear =~ n2 
color-filter gives this fixture through the day's work conditions. 
the appearance of expensive i yet strong. Alumilite finish 
translucent glass but the zives them attractiveness, : . 
light is really indi- ? longer life and _here’sa place in your plant and your prod- 


ect. Made of deep- = corrosior esist- " ~ 
nace. Bates Gaey s i. eres uct for Alcoa Aluminum. Let us show you 


etched aluminum, ance —an impor- 
it is equally attrac- { 
tive day and night. 


— how to use, form and handle this metal. 
Please address: ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 1825 Gulf Building, PITTSBURGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 








n coriting to ALUMINUM CoMPAN} 
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ALCOA 


= _ 





Builders of riding comfort and safety for 
three-quarters of a century, Pullman takes 
another step forward with the new “George 
M. Pullman”—made almost entirely of the 
light, strong alloys of Alcoa Aluminum. 
Cutting 50% from the weight of the 
standard Pullman, Alcoa Aluminum makes 
for swifter, smoother riding with even 


greater safety, greater durability of struc- 





tural parts. Alcoa Aluminum comes in 
every form needed for car construction— 
extruded shapes and sections, rolled plates, 
structural shapes in any desired length up 
to go feet. For these reasons, too, all trans- 
portation units—buses, trucks, tank cars, 
mine cars, elevators—every form of mass 
in motion is rapidly being redesigned from 


the wheels up in Alcoa Aluminum. 


PALCOA ALUMINUM 


oF America please mention Nation’s Business 
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this New Pullman “Travels Light’ and Safely 
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IT TAKES 


HEALTHY NERVES 


TO RUN 308#AT 


BILLIARDS ! 


, 














® MR. HAGENLOCH. 
ER says, “If 1 were giv. 
ing one simple rule for 
successful billiard play, I 
should say, ‘Watch your 
nerves!’ That’s why I’ve 
smoked Camels for years, 
They never upset my 
nervous system.”’ 








@®ERICH HAGENLOCHER, ®@RIGHT—TALKING IT OVER 
twice 18.2 balk-line billiard cham- calls for more Camels. Steady 
pion of the world. Healthy nerves smoking reveals the true quality 
have carried him successfully of a cigarette. Camels keep right 
through the sternest international on tasting mild, rich and cool... 
competition to many titles. no matter how many you smoke. 


Steady Smokers turn to Camels 


“| know of no sport,’’ says Erich Hagen- 


locher, ‘‘that places a greater strain on 


sion ‘ A 
the nerves than tournament billiards. The MATCHLESS 
slightest inaccuracy can ruin an important BLEND 


run. One simple rule for success is, ‘Watch 
your nerves!’ I have smoked Camels for 
years. I like their taste better and because 


IT 1S MORE FUN.T0 KNOW 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. They give 
more pleasure. Your own 
taste will confirm this. 


they’re milder, they never upset my ner- 
vous system.’’ 

There is a difference between Camel's 
costlier tobaccos and the tobaccos used in 
other popular cigarettes. You'll notice the 
difference in taste and in mildness—and 
Camels never jangle your nerves. You can 
prove this yourself. Begin today! 


patos =e NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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(Continued from page 32) 

the flow of new capital into private en- 
terprise in the United States, exclusive 
of refundings, averaged about $5,000,- 
000,000 a year and reached more than 
$8,000,000,000 in 1929. In 1932 this 
flow of new capital into private enter- 
prise had diminished to $325,000,000. It 
js estimated that in 1933 it will not ex- 
ceed $250,000,000. By the end of this 
year, the deficiency in this supply of 
capital to private enterprise since 1930 
will exceed $8,000,000,000. 


Government uses the capital 


IN the same length of time government 
debt—municipal, state and federal—will 
have increased by something more than 
a like amount. In the face of these fig- 
ures it is not hard to understand why 
private enterprise has lacked an ade- 
quate supply of permanent or long-time 
capital to stimulate business. Private en- 
terprise cannot compete in the capital 
markets with an expanding government 
debt. Particularly is this true when en- 
terprise is further harassed, as has been 
pointed out, by the exactions of the re- 
cently passed Securities Act of 1933. 

A supply of long-time credit at rea- 
sonable cost is not alone sufficient. 
To stimulate a forward-looking 
demand for durable goods, they 
must be obtainable at prices low 
enough to make probable a profit 
in their use. The expectation of 
profit is decisive. The pricing of 
such goods beyond that justified 
by the general level of economic 
activity and the general demand 
for goods will sharply discour- 
age this forward outlook. Pres- 
ent production conditions and 
costs approaching in many fields 
the cost of 1929 offer little in- 
centive to anticipate future needs 
of this character. 

The idea that capital has in 
the past obtained an inordinate- 
ly great share of the proceeds of 
industry has a present currency. 
The record does not direct that 
conclusion. Without considering 
“capital losses” the return on 
“net worth” has averaged less 
than six per cent a year in pros- 
perous periods. When “capital 
losses’” are taken into account, 
this return is greatly diminished. 

Professors Warren and Pearson of 
Cornell University have pointed out that, 
in the period from 1840 to 1914, “real 
wages’’—income measured in the things 
money would buy—increased at the 
compound rate of 1.71 per cent a year. 
At the same time the physical volume 
of production increased at the rate of 
1.73 per cent a year. Their viewpoint is 
that this rise in the purchasing power of 
wages has been due to increased pro- 
ductiveness of labor resulting from the 
mechanization of industry and agricul- 


ture. It is possible to believe that any 
effort to increase “real wages’ above 
this point by a greater diversion of 
profit to wages—that is, increase of wage 
rates—will result in such a decrease of 
the flow of new capital as to curb en- 
terprise sharply and cause unemploy- 
ment in the field of durable goods. 

The situation boils down to this: In- 
vestors will not commit their funds to 
the rehabilitation of capital goods in- 
dustries until a better likelihood of profit 
appears. The appearance of profit is, of 
course, qualified by the opportunity to 
control costs. No business man will plan 
replacement or expansion until he feels 
that the present is reasonably secure and 
that the guideposts to the future are de- 
pendably placed. But even this state of 
mind would avail little as long as lend- 
ers and borrowers are unable to turn to 
an investment market in which corporate 
securities can be freely sold at the need 
of sound industries. 

The idea that profit is out of place 
in a managed economy is finding its own 
stern revision in the difficulties of the 
so-called “heavy industries” in applying 
recovery remedies. It is clear enough 
that the purchase of capital goods is 
guided by business men’s estimates of 


“DURING every depression,’’ says 
Mr. O'Leary, ‘‘new enterprise hesi- 
tates, existing ventures falter and 
the demand for new durable goods 
diminishes to the vanishing point. 
This situation constitutes the great- 
est single source of industrial unem- 
ployment. 

“It can be relieved only by opening 
up new ventures, which, in turn, 
will be undertaken only in antic- 


ipation of profit” 


the investment’s ability at least to re- 
place the principal and pay the interest 
on the money invested. When particular 
forms of capital goods fail to measure 
up to this standard, these forms will not 
be replaced as they wear out. When cer- 
tain forms enable business men to get 
any considerable surplus over and above 
interest and replacement the tendency 
will be, so far as competition rules, to 
increase the investments in such forms, 
and in this way to force the earnings 
of these specially advantageous forms of 
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capital goods down to the common level 
of interest and replacement. 

What can be done to fill the gap left 
by the withdrawal of the private in- 
vestor is still something of a riddle de- 
spite the support that may be derived 
trom public works expenditures. 


Prices must stay low 


ANY serious regard for the plight of 
the capital goods industries must take 
thought of the relativity of the individ- 
ual constituents. Codes of fair competi- 
tion drafted under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act prescribe maximum 
hours of work, minimum wages, and 
other conditions of employment and 
production. It must be clear that the 
products of all the capital goods indus- 
tries cannot be sold in equal volumes. 
One industry may find that its present 
volume of sales can be sustained on a 
15-hour week; another with as compell- 
ing reasons may see that its outlet justi- 
fies a lesser production period. 

But suppose that more hours must be 
paid for than actually go into the mak- 
ing of the product. Then costs of pro- 
duction will mount to such altitudes 
that any prospect of sales will disap- 

pear. The possibility of spread- 
ing employment will vanish. If 
the business is to keep going, 
costs must be kept at a level that 
will enable a pricing within 
reach of possible purchasers of 
the product. There is more like- 
lihood of selling a locomotive 
made to sell for $100,000 than a 
similar one which must be mark- 
ed at $250,000 if its makers are 
to stay in business. 

This control of costs is a de- 
cisive factor in any movement 
toward stimulation of sales of 
capital goods. But it can be 
achieved without reducing the 
workman’s standard of living 
only by authorizing work 
schedules which will permit the 
worker to earn a living wage at 
a rate which provides for selling 
the product at a_ sustaining 
profit. To say that a plant must 
operate five days a week when 
its orders require only two days’ 
production is no challenge to 
patriotism. It is an invitation to 
bankruptcy or receivership. 

A fair-minded consideration of the 
economic significance of the heavy 
equipment industries directs the conclu- 
sion that they are the best available 
medium for increasing the purchasing 
power of the nation. 

The reason is, of course, that they 
are the only medium through which 
expenditures for employment can flow 
without a corresponding increase in the 
inventories of consumption goods to be 
absorbed by the purchasing power which 
would thus be created. 











Two Months of the Securities Act 


By PAUL McCREA 





Se/ THE birth of the Fed- 
eral Securities Act of 
1933, it must be con- 

fessed, was hailed with no 
public festival of thanks- 
giving. The purpose of the 
Act was to protect the in- 
vestor against the unwary 
purchase of fraudulent se- 
curities. 

This protection, it was 
hoped, would revive public 
confidence in new securities, 
simplify the financing of 
legitimate business and save 
for worth-while enterprise 
money which was formerly 
sunk in the pockets of 
plausible but dishonest promoters. 

There was no quarrel with these aims. 
The complaint was against the pro- 
cedure by which the Act intended to 
accomplish them. Under this procedure, 
every would-be issuer of new securities 
for sale in interstate commerce must 
file with the Federal Trade Commission 
a registration statement containing such 
facts as are needed to judge the value 
of the security and also a copy of the 
prospectus by which he proposes to lay 
those facts before the public. 

Should the Commission find omis- 
sions, inaccuracies or untruths in these 
documents, the would-be issuer has 20 
days to file amendments. If he fails to 
do this, the Commission may issue a 
stop order, preventing sale of the securi- 
ties. 

Moreover, should any buyer of the 
security suffer loss because of untruths 
in the registration statement or prospec- 
tus, the directors, principal officers, ac- 
countants, engineers, appraisers and un- 
derwriters of the issuing company are 
liable for damages and are also crim- 
inally liable. 

These liability provisions are regarded 
as SO vigorous as to make all men fear- 
ful of identifying themselves with the 
issue of new securities. In this event the 
effect of the law would be to prevent 
most of the things it was trying to en- 
courage. 

Two months after the law went into 
effect, there was still no general agree- 
ment as to whether it was a help or a 
hindrance. Although in August, the first 
full month in which the new law was 
in effect, the total of new corporate 
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BEFORE the Securities Act became a law, 
opinions were expressed that its provisions 
were so harsh that they would virtually 
prohibit flotation of new issues. After the 
law went into effect there was no general 
agreement as to whether it was a help or 
a hindrance.This article shows, however, 


what has actually been done 


financing was remarkably low, nobody 
can say what it might have been had 
the law not been in effect. 

The August total was only $14,049,- 
013. 

The figure is from the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, which states 
that in the same month in 1932 the fig- 
ure was a little more than $133,000,000; 
in 1931, about $52,000,000; in 1930, al- 
most $190,000,000 and in 1929 some- 
what more than $788,000,000. 

The lowest previous figure in many 
months was in March, when the country 
was under the influence of the banking 
holiday. Then the total of new financing 
dropped to $19,346,417. 


Capital market is hesitant 


IT IS unreasonable, of course, to blame 
the low August figure entirely on the 
Securities Act. Such a view, says Bald- 
win B. Bane, “neglects wholly the fact 
that the state of the capital market is 
such that financing is hesitant for rea- 
sons that go far beyond the Securities 
Act.” 

Mr. Bane, who is chief of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s Securities Divi- 
sion, adds: 

“Even in the issues exempted from 
the registration requirements of the Act, 
the lack of financing is apparent. The 
hesitancy of short-term financing has 
become a matter of national concern. 
Municipal long-term issues have prac- 
tically disappeared. Railroad financing, 
expressly exempted from registration 
under the Act because of its supervision 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion, is stagnant and, for re- 
financing, the railroads turn 
to the Government and not 
to the public.” 

Nor could the August fig- 
ure be blamed on delay in 
the Commission's office. On 
July 7, the day the new law 
took effect, new securities 
totalling $64,000,000 were 
registered by 36 companies, 
several of which registered 
a number of separate issues. 
By July 27, the first day 
these securities could legally 
go on sale, 50 of these reg- 
istrations became effective. 

By late September, the 
number of registrations had grown to 
265, representing new securities totalling 
some $250,000,000. 

The majority of these registrations 
were for issues by investment trusts. 
Brewery and gold-mining stocks made 
up the second largest group. This, in 
Mr. Bane’s opinion, was natural. Ad- 
dressing the convention of Affiliated 
Better Business Bureaus, on September 
12, he said: 

First to register were the investment 
trusts—a fact necessitated by the circum- 
stance that these organizations are con- 
tinuously offering new securities to the 
public. There followed a series of highly 
speculative issues, consisting mainly of 
breweries, gold mines and oil participations. 
Within the past few weeks, staid and con- 
servative issues have been registered con- 
sisting both of new and old financing. 
Similarly, recently a number of registrations 
have been received for certificates of de- 
posit issued in connection with reorganiza- 
tion proceedings. 

The sequence of these registrations and 
their rapidly changing character were to be 
expected. Hesitation naturally attends new 
legislation and the assumption of new re- 
sponsibilities. But the speculative pressure 
in breweries and gold mines, intensified by 
the times, made flotation of securities in 
these industries irresistible. As the neces- 
sities for reorganization and _ financing 
pressed, registration in these fields ensued 
and as hesitation disappeared and under- 
standing of the Act grew, new and conser- 
vative financing appeared upon the docket. 

The day-by-day registrations show 
the trend. Of the 36 firms which filed 
on the first day, nearly all were invest- 
ment trusts. The list included: 

American Associated Dealers, Inc., Jer- 
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Eliminates needless motions. . 





that tire typists and 
slow up production 


THE MOTOR RETURNS 
THE CARRIAGE 


A mere touch of the ‘‘return’’ key, 
which is conveniently located on 
the keyboard, causes the motor to 
return the carriage to the starting 
position, or to any predetermined 
intermediate point. Spacing to the 
next writing line is automatic . . . 
and accurate. 


THE MOTOR SHIFTS 
TO CAPITALS 


A light depression of the ‘‘shift’’ 
key (normally used to shift the 
platen manually) causes the motor 
to shift the platen instantly to the 
upper position. Thus, ‘‘shifting’’ 
is instantaneous, light and easy 

. the motor does the work. 


The keyboard is standard—there is no new touch to learn 


Wr. the Burroughs Electric Carriage 


Typewriter it is no longer necessary 

for the typist to stop at the end of each line 
. remove her hand from the keyboard 
... push the carriage back. . . and then 
relocate her hands to writing position. 
A light touch of the Carriage Return Key 
replaces all these wasteful motions. 
This most modern of all typewriters 

is backed by Burroughs’ own world- 
wide service organization which has, for 
so many years, kept all types of Bur- 
roughs electrically controlled machines 


in continuous and profitable operation. 


See this new machine examine its 


new features and advantages. . have 
it demonstrated on your own work, in 
your own place of business. Or write 
for an illustrated, descriptive folder, to 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 


6221 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS 


TYPEWRITER 
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sey City. 


American Business Shares, Inc., Jersey 


City. 
American Trustee 
New York. 


Share 


American Venture Corporation, Toronto, 


Canada. 


Automotive Devices Corporation, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Bank and Insurance Shares, Inc., 


Canadian Investment Fund, Ltd., Mon- 


treal. 


Capital Savings Plan, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Corporation Equities, Inc., New York. 

Cumulative Shares Corporation, 
York. 

Distributors Group, Inc., New York. 

Equity Corporation, Jersey City. 


Financial Independence Founders, Inc., 


New York. 


Fundamental Group Corporation, Jersey 


City. 


Fundamental Investors, Inc., Jersey City. 


Hamilton Depositors Corporation, Den- 
ver. 

Income Foundation, Inc., Baltimore. 

Incorporated Investors, Boston. 

Independence Shares Corporation, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Independence Fund of North America, 
Inc., New York. 


Investment Trust of New York, Inc., 
New York. 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, Boston. 


Munlock Toy Company, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

National Farm News Publishing Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 

Qualified Gold Shares, ‘Inc., Jersey City. 

Quarterly Income Shares, Inc., Jersey 
City. 

The Republic Company, Denver. 

San Juan Ramsey Company, Boston. 

Selected American Shares, Chicago. 

Standard Corporations, Inc., Jersey City. 

Standard Industrials, Inc., Jersey City. 

Standard Oilshares, Inc., New York. 

Standard Utilities, Inc., Jersey City. 

Supervised Shares, Inc., Jersey City. 

Texas Gulf Producing Company, Hous- 
ton. 

Trustee 
York. 


Standard Shares, Inc., New 


A list of registrations released the day 
after Mr. Bane’s address included these 
firms: 

Chemical Products Manufacturing Cor- 

poration, Baltimore. 
Christian Moerlein Brewing Company, 
Inc., Cincinnati. 

Dana Point Corporation, 
(real estate). 

Eaton and Howard Management Fund 
“A-1", Boston. 


Los Angeles 


Eclipse Gold Mining Company, Ltd., 
Montreal. 

George M. Forman Realty Trust, Chi- 
cago. 


John Graf Brewing Company, Milwau- 
kee. 

Guarantee Reserve Life Company, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two 
Rivers, Wis. 

A. H. Ide and Company, Inc., Troy, 
N. Y. (manufacturers). 

Industrial and Power Securities 
pany, Philadelphia. 

The Laclede Gas Light Company, St. 
Louis. 


Com- 


Corporation, 


New 


NATION’S 


Laclede Power and Light Company, St. 


Louis. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, 
Cal. 

Motors Securities Company, Inc., Shreve- 
port, La. 


Mouquin, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. (food 
and beverage importers and produce). 


Nicola Mines and Metals, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Norins Realty Company, Inc., Los 
Angeles. 


Pittsburgh Parts Corporation, Pittsburgh 
(makes and deals in auto parts). 

Plastic Products Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Newark, N. J. 

Travelers Publishing Corporation, New 


York. 

United Gold Equities of Canada, Ltd., 
Canada. 

World Finance Investment Trust, Bos- 
ton. 


The smallest securities issue contem- 
plated by these registrants was $200,- 
000. The largest was $5,775,000; the 
average was slightly more than $1,000,- 
000. 

These additions brought the number 
of registrations to 227, covering securi- 
ties aggregating approximately $226,- 
200,000. Of these registrations, 115 had 
been approved. Stop orders had been 
issued against the sale of five. 

Twenty-seven others had withdrawn 
their statements, a procedure which does 
not seem to have been contemplated in 
the original act and may or may not be 
used to prevent a stop order being is- 
sued. It is adopted when the company 
whose statement the Commission re- 
gards as misleading or incomplete is 
unwilling or unable to supply the in- 
formation required. A common cause 
is inability to supply the needed in- 
formation within the twenty-day period. 
The companies prefer to withdraw the 
registration and start over rather than 
have the stop order published. 

By early October the registrations 
numbered 270; six stop orders had been 
issued. The new securities represented 
totalled $255,000,000. 


Fear called exaggerated 


THERE were indications, too, that the 
fear of the new law was losing its keen- 
est edge. In Mr. Bane’s opinion, this 
fear, especially as regards the liability 
provisions, has been greatly magnified. 

“Certain statements are to be made,” 
he said, “and certain persons are held 
responsible for them. That responsibil- 
ity, except for the issuer of the security, 
is not one of guaranteeing their accura- 
cy. It is one of taking due care that 
they are accurate; that, considering the 
trust placed by investors in them, they 
used such care as can reasonably be ex- 
pected of them to check the truth of 
these statements.” 

The purpose of the Act, of course, 
is not to put people in jail. Its purpose 
is not even to prevent the issuance of 
“blue sky” or speculative securities. One 
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registration which early became effective 
showed that, of the $1.20 charged for 
the stock, 75 cents went to the agent, 25 
cents to the officers and 20 cents into 
the property. Under the law this stock 
may be sold to anyone who wants to 
buy it. The Government does not guar. 
antee that it is a good stock. It merely 
guarantees that the statements regard- 
ing it are true. 

The difficulty of preparing these state. 
ments, especially for large companies 
with subsidiaries in many places, is stil] 
being stressed, but a philosophical note 
is making itself heard. 

One New York man saw the situation 
as somewhat similar to that which fol- 
lowed passage of the income tax law. 

“At the beginning,” he said, “every- 
body was scared. Men felt that every- 


body would probably have to go to jail - 


because of errors in their returns. After 
a while, they found out that nobody suf- 
fered much for errors honestly made 
and that, with a little experience, such 
errors could be avoided. This act prob- 
ably will be much the same.” 


Registration is simplified 


THE ways of working with the new law 
are also being simplified. Forms have 
been provided which make the registra- 
tion of various types of securities less 
complex. Some companies have reduced 
the threat of liability through use of a 
receipt which the prospective buyer 
must sign as proof that he has actually 
seen the prospectus as the law requires. 
Several investment houses are reported 
to be seeking legal methods of comply- 
ing with the essential requirements of 
the law without incurring the liabilities 
and responsibilities which, according to 
wide opinion, are actually more oppres- 
sive than Congress meant to impose. 

At least in spots, the state of mind 
is becoming more philosophical. Men 
are expressing a desire to cooperate with 
the Government in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the law where possible and ad- 
vising with authorities as to the needful 
changes where conformance to require- 
ments is proved impossible. 

Robert E. Christie, of the Investment 
Bankers Association, is one of those 
who emphasize the need of “adjusting 
ourselves” to the law. 

He told the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation : 

“No matter what may be the peculiar- 
ities of the Securities Act, this is certain- 
ly no time to be hypercritical or to hold 
back on technicalities. This country is 
going forward. We cannot allow it to go 
backward again. 

“The time calls for imagination and 
courage to support the President in see- 
ing to it that this fundamental fact is 
understood and that there is general 
realization that a sound basis for the 
gradual expansion of credit has actually 
been established.” 
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Ownership of sound Life Insurance 
can solve most of the money 
problems your family will meet 
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HE first step toward solving 
: jes various money prob- 
lems successfully is to arrange 
them in their order of importance. 


You will probably agree that 
before anything else is con- 
sidered there should be an 
Emergency Fund to take care of 
the bare necessities of yourfam- 
ily if anything happens to you. 


Then follows the problem of 
providing a definite income for 
the months or years during 
which those dependent on you 
are readjusting their lives. It 
will take money to educate the 
children. There may be a mort- 
gage to meet, or hospital and 
doctors’ bills to pay. 


Now it is fair to consider what 
you will do with this Fund, if it 
is not needed for an emer- 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


SS FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - 











When writing t 











It can then be used to 
furnish a monthly income for 
you and your family ata time 
when you may wish to drop the 
cares of business, but would be 
unable to do so unless an in- 


gency. 


come were assured. 

You see, in building a Program 
of Security which is broad and 
flexible and provides for many 
contingencies, you squarely 
face your different money prob- 
lems and your ability to take 
care of them. 

You can have, without any 
obligation on your part, the 
benefit of the experience of a 
Metropolitan Field-Man. 

He will be glad to help you 
lay a sound foundation for your 
Program upon which you can 
build in the years to come. Send 


Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. 
contracts afford a means to 


The Metropolitan's 


—create estates and incomes for families 


pay off mortgages 
educate children 
provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 
establish business credits 
—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 
—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 
Je income on account of dis- 
ting fr 
cident or sickness 
Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


——DTOV 


ability resu m personal ac- 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 


























for him. Or mail this coupon. 


METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPA please. ment 


* ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


of its policyholders, and any divisible 
urplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the of divi Is 
J Ne 
Metropolitan Life S % 
Insurance Company, % RB = 
1 Madison Avenue, N) 
New York, N. Y. hes 
‘an 


Without obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad 
to have you give me in- 
formation concerning an 
Insurance Program that 
will fit my needs. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Bull Market in 


By KENNETH COOLBAUGH Penn. Department 





seme time: Early 
July, 1933. The 


Place: A hotel dining 
room in an _ industrial 
city of two million popu- 
lation. Present: A group 
of employment men. 

Random bits of con- 
versation like these buzz- 
ed about: 

“Tell me where I can 
lay my hands on 75 
sheet metal men experi- 
enced in our work and 
I'll take on 200 unskilled 
men at once.” 

“Give us a 20 per cent 
turn for the better in the 
shipbuilding industry and 
I will be on the road again as I was in '31, advertising in a 
half dozen cities for skilled mechanics and advancing trans- 
portation to everybody that looks good.” 

“Believe me, we didn’t haggle over the 15 cents an hour 
difference between what he wanted and we offered. With 
$300,000 tied up in one machine waiting for the juice to be 
turned on, the G. M. told me to wire him to come at 
once and answer collect when he’d arrive.” 

“What does this mean to me?” you ask. 

Merely this: we are headed toward the most drastic 
shortage of skilled labor in our history. 

To the man after a job, the employer after men—in 
short, to most of us—that ought to mean plenty. 

First, take this younger generation. Since the dawn 
of 1930 I can recall not a single boy I’ve met in and 
out of my office of whom I could say when he had 
finally “landed something” that the job in itself offered 
him the faintest hope of acquiring the skill that ear 
marks a trade. 

American industry ceased in late 1929 to teach skill 
to men of all ages. Glamorous exceptions merely cop 
per-rivet the generalization. 

Though nation-wide statistics are meager, studies 
made in selected industries in a definite area, notably 
in textiles and the building trades, all net approxi- 
mately the same total. Through a country-wide hook- 
up, Frank Cushman, Chief, Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Service of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, gives us this recent picture of what we've 
done in training youth in tasks requiring skill: 

One-fourth of our states report no apprentice training 
programs in cooperation with their public schools. The others 
report 31,595 apprentices enrolled in part-time and evening 
classes learning the fundamentals of 170 trades and occupa- 
tions. New York, Illinois, Wisconsin and Ohio claim the spot- 
light. Potential building and construction mechanics head 
the list with embryo electricians and future machinists next. 

As for apprentices trained on the job and sponsored by 
private enterprise, a scant third of our states report 11,994 
enjoying the opportunity of learning a trade. Employers 
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Many journeymen have 
left their trade and start- 
ed their own business 





“My old man learned 
a trade and what did 


it get him?” 


have been too busy trying to keep the men they had to pay 
new workers for the privilege of teaching them to be useful. 
As a result of this moratorium on training there is no skill] 
reserve to be drawn on now. 

But what of the skilled workers of other days, the journey- 
man machinist, millwright, metal worker, coppersmith, up- 
holsterer, bushelman, molder, blacksmith—take your pick 
of 50 lines—whose trade is plied in thousands of cities, towns 
and hamlets, coast to coast? 

“Easy enough to reach—a letter to the last known ad- 
dress.” 


Can’t find old employees 


THE employment department of a local plant, a link in a 
giant chain of the electrical industry, knows better. For three 
years this plant had been supplying necessities to its long list 
of furloughed men. Slowly the number of them calling weekly 
at the plant’s relief headquarters declined. Its employment 
manager sensed what was happening. He ordered a direct 
personal check-up and found 42 per cent of his former 
mechanics had moved from the city. The whereabouts of 36 
per cent of them was, and still is, unknown. 

A morning last autumn I stood in the employment office 
of a steel fabricating plant. Outside waiting men milled. Sud- 
denly a phone jangled. The yard wanted 
six acetylene welders, three gangs of 
rivetters—three men to a gang—a boil- 
ermaker layer-out and an anglesmith. 
The door was- opened and the crowd 
outside surged in. An hour later the 
sifting process had netted two welders 
and a rivetter with three heatermen. 

“Six skilled and semi-skilled men 
from a crowd of 172,” the employment 
man said. “There weren't, all told, 20 
mechanics of any kind in the bunch. 
Six or seven years ago I could have 
filled at least 16 of these 18 jobs just 
by going to the door.” 

Where were the journeymen? They 
had done as have hundreds I know; 
gone to live with in-laws down East or 
to a parental roof in a far state, opened 
hot dog stands and filling stations or 
homesteaded land beyond the horizon. 
The pioneer’s spirit drove many, desper- 
ation drove others. The promise of their 
old jobs may intrigue a few of them—but only a few. Others 
feel as does an English-trained plush-mill machinist who to- 
day plants and sells nursery stock: 

“Yes, it keeps me humping; the days aren’t long enough, 
but I don’t have to stand in line morning after morning or 
sit at home waiting. I was nearly bughouse. Now if I’m 
doing nothing it’s my fault.” 

A steamfitter, a weaver and a piece-goods dyer work at 
helper’s wages learning electrical refrigeration. 

“I've had my eye on that line ever since I bought one, 
and lost it. It'll be better than ever with beer back.” 
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Skilled Workers 


of Labor and Industry 
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A PROBLEM and an opportunity are revealed 
in this article by a man who speaks with 
the authority given by many years of deal- 
ing with employment questions. He offers 


his own views of how the situation may be 


met by industry 


“Even now it isn’t nearly as up-and-down as my trade be- 
fore the crash.” 

“It’s new and it’s different. I’m fed up on my trade.” 

Two high-tension linemen, a painter and three carpenters, 
their thin resources pooled, sell coal and truck it from mine 
to homes, private hospitals, small apartments and office 
buildings. 

“It’s good coal, cheap, and it’s a spot cash business. We 
just bought another three-ton truck.” 

A fleet-wire welder, worth his passage money from any 
port, works a milk route in a seaside resort. 

“No, I wouldn’t go back to the noise and dirt up there if 
they'd let me write my own ticket. I haven't had a doctor 
for any of us since we came two summers ago. Say, the 
channel bass were sure in 
close last night.” 

A former optical lens 
grinder, a silver engraver, 
an awning maker, and den- 
tal mechanic grace the top 
bracket of an investment- 
insurance fund’s local sales 
organization. 

Opportunity is fast ap- 
proaching the fit and willing 
yearner for a trade for an- 
other reason. Because things 
are not made of what they 
used to be, the American 
mechanic in many cases is 
not today applying his skill 
to the old tasks. He is mak- 
ing the same article he for- 
merly did but he _ has 
learned to work in new ma- 
terials. 

Take the household clock. 
Within five years its casing 
has changed from wood to 
metal to a molded composi- 
tion. The workers who to- 
day mold and finish it were 
yesterday’s workers in metal 
and wood. Or the modern 





“I'll be on the road again 


hunting skilled mechanics” 


“I wouldn’t go 
back to the city 
for any money” 
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motor car; there’s not a cord of wood in a showroom of them. 
Thousands who make them were formerly workers in wood 
in auto-body and carriage shops. 

Thus have new materials converted woodworkers into 
metal workers. Yet does anyone think that firewood is the 
destined usefulness of mahogany, walnut, oak and pine? 
There is a living for many in those woods! 

Out of it all, then, opportunities are coming—for young 
men in late ’teens, for the oldster still toting skill, and for 
not a few of those in-between. 

Youth again will learn a trade. 

“IT wonder if we're going to teach men trades in the old 
way,” I asked the secretary of a trade association compris- 
ing more than 175 industrial plants whose employment needs 
he has long cared for, “I have a hunch we're due for some- 
thing—” 

His gray eyebrows lifted. 


Training will be better 


“YOU'RE telling me? It’s going to be as different as it used 
to be, well—slipshod.” 

He reeled off a half dozen plants within a trolley-fare of 
his office. 

“They've all used the same type of machinists for years 
and at one time or other trained apprentices. When business 
was good with one of them and the management in a looking 
ahead mood, the works manager would call in his shop super- 
intendent and foremen and they’d map out an apprentice 
training program for three to five years ahead. The money 
would be appropriated, a classroom equipped and probably 
a director of training hired. 

“How many to put in training was always a shot in the 
air. One or two took on more than their business warranted; 
others would have trained more if they’d been able to guess 
right the volume of their future business. Or they'd have 
taken on more at the outset if they'd been financially better 
fixed. But the net result was always the same—hundreds of 
men never completed their training and sooner or later a 
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lot of the plants. were short-handed. Everybody thought in 
terms of his own plant. Today they’re thinking in terms of 
their industry. Each knows he needs what his competitors 
need. The drift is toward group action. 

“Tt will mean a new deal to men who want a trade and a 
new day for the employers who need them. Instead of ten 
plants out of 150, say, in a district, each training for itself on 
a hit and miss schedule, they are going to pool their interests 
in doing the job. 

“Whether they do it in one plant or in several will depend 
on their equipment and location. Sometimes it may be done 
outside in a plant the group equips or contracts with. The 
where and how details don’t matter. The thing is, it is going 
to be done by group action—through a central clearing house 
that will check the whole picture—the present and future 
demand in a given trade against the supply. 

“That means two things. A given industry in a city or dis- 
trict will know what its existing employment needs are and 

so far as it’s possible to gauge them—vwhat they'll be in the 
future. It will thus check an overproduction in skill in a given 
trade as it is now checking overproduction in commodities. 
Just as important, it will be in a position to keep the supply 
of skill in step with the varying demand. 

“To the worker this means that the completion of his 
apprenticeship will be underwritten by many plants rather 
than by one. If business in the plant he’s first assigned to 
takes a nose-dive there will be nine or 49 other plants, one 
of which will probably employ him. They are not readily 
going to scrap the one or two year investment they’ve made 
in him. More vital still to the worker, a temporary transfer 
to another plant, four times in five, is just what he needs to 
give him variety of experience when he can best afford to 
get it. 

“The one-plant worker is the hardest man to find a job 
for today. Travel always helps the intelligent mechanic. Yes, 
I'll say it’s going to be different all 
round.” 

All of which would smack of proph- 
ecy but for the fact that each year more 
manufacturers have handled their em 
ployment exactly as my friend 
them handling the training of men. 
They have formed associations, one of 
whose distinct functions is to obtain 
skilled help for their members. 

Woodworking, printing, metal manu- / 
facturing, building are some of the 
groups in a score of cities that have 
maintained divisions which recruit 
workers, not only from local and out 
side sources but fill jobs in one member 
plant with men released by another. 

Few of us appreciate how many 
mechanics the employment departments 

of individual plants daily refer to other 
plants for jobs. The employment man- 
agers of two of my city’s keenest rivals have long called each 
other daily to check on the availability and whereabouts of 
hundreds of their skilled men. 

“If between us we can’t keep them busy, some other city 
will get them. I’d rather have them working for a competitor 
here than to be idle or leave town,” either of them will tell 
you. 


sees 


Swapping employees 


TWO giant industrial rivals, a hundred miles apart, have for 
years swapped the best mechanics their industry has. They 
realize they will need them badly some day; and can't grow 
others like them overnight. They realize, too, that it will 
be harder to persuade men to learn a trade than it has ever 
been. A blanket proposal that men work two, three or four 
years at boys’ wages to acquire a trade, will bring a roar. 





Of his former mechanics, 42 


per cent had left town 
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“Why should I learn a trade? Look at my old man—ang 
two brothers 


out of work. Me learn a trade? I can make more driving g 
truck, rustling freight or bell hopping.” 

To overcome this state of mind two things are essential 
and a third, it seems to me, practical and well worth thinking 
about. 

Industry must pay the learner a wage sufficient to attract 
and to hold him; or, pay the worker who has no trade and 
doesn’t care to learn one a wage that will not draw from in- 
dustry the type of worker which industry and the country 
most need. 

Second, Government can do this: Permit our interstate 
transportation companies to give properly accredited work- 
ers in one state a special rate to jobs that await them in an- 
other. Washington long has permitted them to give bargain 
rates to the man who wants to see the Grand Canyon or 
Niagara Falls. Why not a favored rate to men who want 
work but have no money to get to it? Canada, through its 
chain of public employment offices, has been doing this for 
years, 

Finally, might not Government say this to industry today: 

“You've got to help us restore the buying power of the 
nation. To do that we must give men work. Shorter working 
hours and new wage standards are helping, but shorter work- 
ing hours and many other factors are cutting to the bone 
your skilled labor reserve. The training of new men is up to 
you. If you do it well, armies of men will be back on the job 
again—and buying. But to put the job across means team- 
work. 


What Government could do 


“BRIEFLY, this is what we have in mind. For every worker 
your group employs for the express pur- 
pose of learning a trade we'll make a 
definite contribution to your industrial 
group. 

“The amount and when it should be 
contributed, we can both work out; so 
much at the end of the first or second 
year of training, or maybe a lump sum 
after the worker becomes a full-fledged 
craftsman. Let the details ride for the 
moment. We can agree on them later, 
around a table, face to face. Meanwhile, 
what do you think about it? Shall we 
talk it over?” 

Certainly, neither Government nor 
industry today ought to quake at the 
thought of a government bounty on 
skill, for only this week Government 
gave more than an average apprentice’s 
yearly wage to one of its citizens who, 
to help balance the national supply and 
demand, had turned under 40 acres of his staple crop. 

But no matter what Government or industry do about 
the matter in the immediate years ahead, skilled men are at 
a premium today. 

If you're skeptical, don’t take my word for it. Do, rather, 
as I’ve done—talk with brokers in jobs like Ed Mcllvain 
out at the auto-body works; Garret Schenck with the radio 
bunch; Neil Fisher of the container crew; Gene Vickers with 
the shipbuilding crowd; Harry Langdon, of the ball-bearing 
plant; Jake Beckett at the glass works; or Ralph Swavely at 
the steel mull. 

An airplane against an army mule they'll say to you what 
they have been saying to one another and to me for many 
months: 

“The able-bodied worker who today totes skill or the will 
to acquire skill, is once again, or soon will be, sitting at the 
top of the world.” 
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OW PRICE 


that makes these time - pro ved 


AS LOW AS 


$49 50* 


F.O.B. FACTORY 


MODEL 700 ADDRESSOGRAPH 


Hand-operated. In mailing, order routine, billing, accounting, 
listing, dating and letter fill-in . . . and scores of other opera- 
tions where names, addresses, and other important business 
information must be repeatedly written on forms of every 
kind, the Model 700 makes possible greater savings and profit. 
Speed 2000 per hour. Low price. Terms. Free demonstration. 





erreur 





*Model 100 Addressograph, $42.50, f.0.b. Cleveland. 





MODEL 1100 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 


Designed to provide at low 
cost the convenience, speed 
and capacity of electrically 
driven name-and-data writ- 
ing equipment for concerns 
whose requirements are too 
great for hand-operated 
models. 2500 per hour. 





MODEL 2700 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 


Effects greatly decreased 
costs, improved clerical effi- 
ciency and increased profits 
when applied to the mechan- 
ical writing, listing or im- 
printing of forms in every 
phase of business. Speed up 
to 5000 an hour. 


Addressagraph 


TRAOE MARK 


MODEL 3000 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 


Ideal for tax collecting work, 
payroll handling, and other 
business operations where 
the writing of names and data 
requires imprinting under 
different classifications in 
separate columns. The two- 
column listing device on the 
Model 3000 can imprint 40 
complete, two column im- 
pressions per minute, with 
100% accuracy. 





MODEL 3700 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 


A time-proved economizer 
in the complete production 
of public utility bills, premi- 
um notices, dividend checks, 
pay checks, tax notices, in- 
stallment notices ... in fact, 
any form of standardized 
material, at speeds up to 8000 
printed and filled-in forms 
per hour. 


money -ywwakers avatlable 
to every business 


LOW PRICE... that 
opens the door of 





Addressograph and 
Multigraph savings and 
earnings to every line 
of business and non- 
commercial endeavor! 


LOW PRICE...for every office 
and industrial printing, dupli- 
cating and folding need there 
is a Multigraph model that 
will save up to 40%, at terms 
you can easily afford! 


LOW PRICE...for every job 
of writing much-repeated 
names and data there is an 
Addressograph model avail- 
able at very reasonable cost, 
to do the work better, cheaper, 
ten to fifty times faster, with 
100% accuracy! 


LOW PRICE... how can you 
say you cannot use or afford 
Addressograph and Multi- 
graph, when their many appli- 
cations to selling, record- 
keeping, routing, imprinting, 
shipping, collecting, disburs- 
ing, scheduling, mailing, du- 
plicating and printing, etc. 
are making and saving money 
for every kind and size of 
business every day! 


FREE 
DEMONSTRATION! 


Without obligation, our 
representative will demon- 
strate in your own office how 
Addressograph and Multi- 
graph can INCREASE your 
profits NOW. Consult ‘‘Where 
To Buy It’’ section of your 
telephone directory, or write 
direct today. 


Addressograph - Multigraph Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





AS LOW AS 


$115* 


F.0.B. FACTORY 





MODEL 100 MULTIGRAPH and Typesetter 


The ideal equipment for office use to ink-print or ribbon- 
duplicate bulletins, letters, office and factory forms, adver- 
tising sheets, envelope enclosures, menus, etc., at substantial 
savings. Hand-operated. So simple anyone can produce high 
quality material in a short time. Speed up to 2500 an hour. 
Low price. Terms. Free demonstration. 


(illustrated) *Model 100Multigraph$115. Model59Typesetter$30 


, 





MODEL 119 

SET-O-TYPE 
An automatically operated 
type-setting machine, con- 
trolled by a standard type- 
writer keyboard, for compos- 
ing cold type directly into a 
Multigraph segment or flat 
chase, at typing speed.Offers 
many advantages for users of 
office-printed material, 





MODEL 108 
MULTIGRAPH 
FOLDER 
Makes practically every fold 
encountered in the daily rou- 
tine of business, quickly and 
economically. Any girl can 
operate it. Gets mailings out 
on time. Very silent in oper- 
ation. Speed 9000 folded 

pieces per hour. 


& MARK 





MODEL 200 

MULTILITH 
A remarkable new machine 
that makes available the 
speed, quality and economy 
of lithography for producing 
letter - heads, bulletins, let- 
ters, advertising material, 
maps, etc., at new low cost, 
in your own office. Speed 4000 
an hour. Ask for represen- 
tative group of samples. 
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ZA LALA LY 
CLOCCCT 


MODEL 57 HEAVY 


DUTY PRINTING 
MULTIGRAPH 


Folders, booklets, bulletins, 
price lists, cards, stationery, 
house organs,tags, bags, sales 
letters... these, and many 
other types of ink- printed 
and ribbon duplicated ma- 
terial can be produced on the 
Model 57 at low cost. Speed 
5000 per hour. 


Multigraph 





When writing to ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CorPoRATION please mention Nation’s Business 











Shifting Billions in Farm Loans 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU, yR. Governor, Farm Credit Administration 





WHY have farmers applied for 

federal land bank and Land Bank 

Commissioner’s loans, since the 
Farm Credit Administration was or- 
ganized last May, amounting to three- 
fourths as much as the 12 federal land 
banks had outstanding on that day after 
16 years of business? 

The answer is rather obvious to those 
who have been following agricultural 
conditions. It is because of pressure to 
pay debts, lack of sources of credit and 
the favorable terms which it has been 
possible for the federal land banks and 
the Land Bank Commissioner to offer 
new as well as old borrowers. 

Few people realize even now that 20,- 
000 farm homes were broken up every 
month last year by foreclosure, bank- 
ruptcy and eviction or by the voluntary 
surrender of the properties to the mort- 
gagors. In the past seven years more 
than a million families have thus been 
set out on the road, leaving valuable 
property vacant or in rentor’s hands or 
to be sold at greatly depreciated values, 
uprooting approximately 5,000,000 in- 
dividuals from a vocation which includ- 
ed a way of life. 

Such a break in the social fabric called 
for action. The trend of events had to be 
stopped and reversed. The Farm Credit 
Administration is tackling the stupen- 
dous task from two angles, and some 
states are adding a third. The land 
banks have reduced their interest rates, 
and payments on principal are tempo 
rarily suspended when good farmers can 
not pay. Foreclosures by these banks, 
and most other lenders, have been re 
duced to a small number. 

Let us take a hypothetical, yet fairly 
representative case, of a mid-western 
farmer and examine some of the bene- 
fits which he sees in the new situation. 
His mortgage debt probably was financed 
for a period of three to five years and 
he was being pushed to pay it—possibly 
being threatened with foreclosure. The 
rate of interest on his debt was five to 
eight per cent and when interest rates 
were high he might have to pay a com- 
mission to be refinanced. Thus his farm 
was financed for a short period and he 
was undertaking to operate it on a 
long-term basis. 

Congress, through authorization to 
the United States Treasury to purchase 
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Some 20,000 farm homes were broken up every month last 


year by foreclosure and other financial difficulties 


THE MAN in charge of the new program of 


farm relief tells here something of the nature 


of the problem and the methods which are 


being used to meet it 


stock and subscribe to the paid-in sur- 
plus of the Federal Land Banks made 
it possible for these banks to say to 
that farmer: 


Lower interest rates 


“DURING the next two years we offer 
you a long-term loan carrying a five 
per cent rate of interest, but during the 
five-year period until July 11, 1938, we 
will not charge you more than 41% per 
cent, if your loan is made through the 
local national farm loan association, 
and five per cent if made directly by the 
bank. If you pay this interest promptly, 
and live up to the other agreements in 
the mortgage we will not require you 
to pay any instalments on the principal 


during this same period. You will have 
to subscribe to stock in the association 
or the bank to the extent of five per 
cent of your loan, but the savings in 
interest rate within the five-year period 
will likely be greater than the cost of the 
stock, and the loan runs for 20 to 30 odd 
years. You will save nearly one year’s 
interest in five because of the low emer- 
gency rate.” 

Naturally the farmer jumped at the 
opportunity to be refinanced under such 
terms. He applied to the secretary- 
treasurer of the local national farm loan 
association and filled out an application 
for a loan. He listed all his assets and 
answered the questions necessary for the 
bank to determine, after appraisal, 
whether it could make a loan on the 
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“TO HARNESS 
6400 HORSEPOWER 


lakes Streng 


---Gar Wood spills 


inside story of 


Miss America’s Speed! 
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Er'sjun a few min- 
utes before the race 
... Britain’seighthtry 
in thirteen years to 
lift the Harmsworth 
Trophy. Gar Wood 
opens upthe throttle 


of the defender. 





Miss AmericaX feels 
the full force of her quadruple power 
plant. 6400 horsepower surges through 
shafting and propellers to meet the 
water in a mighty kick. Miss America 
sweeps forward with a roar...90...100 
...120 miles an hour! 

“To transmit 6400 horsepower, ex- 
ceedingly high-strength propeller shaft- 
ing is required,” Wood explains, after 
the race. His seamed face crinkles into 
a smile. He has an engineer's true de- 
light in the achievement of a marvelous 


mechanism. ‘‘In addition, it is absolutely 
essential that the metal be as free as pos- 
sible from any kind of flaw or defect. 

‘Monel Metal was my selection because 
I knew it would meet these requirements. 
For exactly the same reason I specified 
Monel Metal Federal-Mogul Tru-Pitch 
propellers. The performance of both 
shafting and propellers in the Harms- 


worth race justified their selection.” 


Dramatic Qualities, in Boats 


tea Indispensable in Industry 


Add to strength and freedom from flaws 
and defects, Monel Metal's rust-proof- 
ness, its resistance to corrosion (even by 
sea water) and you understand why 
Monel Metal shafts and propellers are 
first choice of owners of all sorts of 
power craft. 

Dramatic qualities, these, when trans- 





lated into terms of racing boats or deep- 
sea cruisers. But they're equally as ase ful 
qualities when embodied in equipment 
for laundries, textile dye-houses, drug 
and pharmaceutical plants, canneries, 
packing houses, hospitals, hotels and 
restaurants. 

The Monel Metal Sink in your own 
kitchen, the cabinet top, range or table 
top, will never have to stand usage as 
severe as Monel Metal industrial equip- 
ment, but it could. That’s why mod- 
ern homes everywhere feature this re- 
markable metal. 

And if, in your business, rust, wear 
or corrosion are taking a toll of high 
costs, we'd like to show you how others 
with exactly the same problem have cut 
waste, speeded production and im- 
proved quality by the use of Monel 
Metal. Write for the facts. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 





MoneL METAL 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
approximately two-thirds Nicke! and one-third copper. Monel Meta! is 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by laternational Nickel. 









































The first way to stup a fire is to have a 
watchman or watchmen patrolling your 
plant. Nothing has ever been found to 
equal the watchman’s eye for detecting 
the smoldering spark in the corner—the 
flickering flame in an oil-soaked rag. 

Long before the sprinklers go into 
action, long before the engines arrive— 
the watchman making his rounds should 
detect the flame and put it out. 


And if your watchman is equipped 
with a Detex Watchman’s clock, you 
know that he is making his rounds, for 
each morning you receive the report on 
the Detex Dial—complete and unalterable. 


The way to stop a fire is before it 
becomes a big one—any other way 
means loss—to risk loss these days is 
more hazardous than it has ever been 
before. 


The Detex Watchclock Corporation is 
offering today the utmost value in watch- 
men's clocks—an experience now ex- 
tending back 60 years, and covering 
today, 80,000 clocks in active use in 
50,000 plants. 





@ Look for the nearest Detex Dealer in the classi- 

fied section of your local telephone directory under 

“Watchmen’s Time Clocks.” Representatives are 

located inall principal cities. Complete informationon 

request. Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, lll. 29Beach St.,Boston 
80 VarickSt.,N.Y. Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 

NB-l1 


DEreEX 


NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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security he had to offer. At the same 
time, he was told by the secretary- 
treasurer of a fund of $200,000,000 ap- 
propriated by Congress to be lent by 
the Farm Loan Commissioner, an officer 
in the Farm Credit Administration, 
mainly on the security of second mort- 
gages on farms to aid in the refinancing 
of farms. 

“If the land bank cannot lend as 
much as you need to refinance your 


| debts, perhaps a second mortgage loan 
| from the Commissioner will solve your 


problem,” the secretary said. 

The farm was appraised and it was 
determined that the land bank could 
lend approximately 50 per cent of the 
value set on the property by the ap- 
praiser. The maximum amount that 
could be lent would be 50 per cent of the 
appraised normal value of the land plus 


| 20 per cent of the value of the perma- 


nent, insured improvements thereon. 

At the same time the appraisal was 
made for.the land bank, the property 
was appraised for a Commissioner’s 
loan. Such a loan may not exceed $5,000 
to an individual nor can it, when added 
to the other indebtedness against the 
property, be more than 75 per cent of 
the value of such property. The land 
bank and the Commissioner’s loan, 
therefore, could equal 75 per cent of the 
security offered, and in the case of the 
Commissioner’s loan it might include 
pledging personal property such as live 
stock and implements. 

If the farmer’s debts could be paid 
by either or both of these loans he was 
told whether a land bank loan or a 
Commissioner’s loan or both could be 
made and the amount or amounts. The 
purpose of the Commissioner’s loan is 
not merely to permit the shifting of 
creditors. When refinanced, the farmer 
must not have a debt of more than 75 
per cent of the appraised value of his 
security. 


Disagreement on values 


IF THE two loans would not cover the 
indebtedness on the property, the only 
chance the farmer had of being refi- 
nanced from these sources was to get 
his creditors to scale down his indebted- 
ness to the amount that the bank and 
the Commissioner could loan. This 
many farmers have been able to do, 
for many creditors would rather have 
the reduced amount of cash than a larg- 
er promise to pay. Others refuse to scale 
down, disagreeing as to values or pre- 
ferring to speculate on an increase in 
the value of farm lands. The scaling 
down of debts is done entirely by agree- 
ment between creditor and debtor and 
the land bank or the Commissioner does 
not enter into the transaction. 

When the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion was organized last May, there were 
212 appraisers in the federal land bank 
system, only a skeleton from which to 
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build the necessary organization to 
handle the great volume of applications 
which were shortly received. In the six 
months from May to October, the land 
banks and the Land Bank Commissioner 
received applications for loans aggregat- 
ing more than $800,000,000, whereas the 
loans outstanding on the books of the 
12 federal land banks on the latter date 
were only a little more than $1,000,000, 
000, after about 16 years of business. In 
the entire year of 1932 the land banks 
lent only $27,000,000. Late in September 
loans by these banks and the Commis- 
sioner touched the million dollar a day 
mark for the first time, and we expect 
to increase this rate as rapidly as trained 
appraisers and other personnel can 
handle applications. 


Training appraisers 


BY OCTOBER 1, we had about ten 
times as many appraisers as in May and 
2,300 more were in training and nearly 
ready to take up their duties. The num- 
ber being trained was being increased at 
the rate of about 100 daily. We intend to 
augment this number until the accumu- 
lation of applications has been whittled 
down to a point where the applications 
can be handled within two to three 
weeks from the date they are received. 

These farm appraisers are not only 
given a preliminary schooling in the 
fundamentals of what factors make up 
the value of a farm but they are trained 
in the special requirements of appraising 
the security offered for land bank and 
Land Bank Commissioner’s loans. After 
they are placed in the field on trial they 
work for some time with trained apprais- 
ers and then their work is checked care- 
fully before their appraisals are accepted 
as security for loans. Even after that 
their work is subject to a_ periodical 
check by the chief and reviewing ap- 
praisers. Many of the applicants cannot 
make the grade. It is no sinecure to ap- 
praise farm lands day after day and 
make a thorough job of it. To speed the 
work as much as possible, and there- 
fore to get the maximum number of 
appraisals each week, much of the pencil 
and copying work of the appraiser has 
been assigned to others. 

The work of handling the applications 
does not all fall upon the appraisers. 
The forces in the banks have been great- 
ly increased and the work of searching 
titles to a large extent is being trans- 
ferred from the bank to attorneys in the 
field, particularly where there are a large 
number of applications from a commu- 
nity. 

With all this demand for speed we in- 
sist upon careful and helpful considera- 
tion of each individual applicant and 
courteous treatment. Emergency needs 
of applicants are given priority as are 
applicants who are now indebted to 
closed or restricted banks. In the latter 
cases, of course, the loans not only bene- 
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During these first thirty-three years of the dynamic Twen- 
© tieth Century, International Trucks have set an inspiring 
example to Progress. They have not only kept pace with the 
changing world; they have pioneered since 1899. 

International Harvester automotive engineers have cam- 
paigned untiringly against every new hauling problem that con- 
ditions have presented. Year after year they have built their 
findings into better trucks. Year by year their trucks have built 
a reputation that has grown priceless with advancing time, and 
this reputation in turn has built a phenomenal record of sales 
and success. 

International Trucks go forth today with new beauty and per- 
formance of which new and old owners will be proud. They are The Queen of the World’s Fair and the King of the Highway 
as fine underneath as they are pleasing to the eye. Thanks to Miss LiLL1aAN ANDERSON, Queen of A Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition, Chicago, is shown in these actual 
photographs of the smallest and largest International 


job enew he. Trucks. The 6-cylinder ‘g-ton Model D-1, shown at the 
d top, may be had with either panel or pick-up body: 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY chassis $360, f. o. b. factory. The 6-cylinder 7%-ton 


— ce Sean.  insie pa Model A-8 is built for heavy dump work and trailer 
606 S. Michigan Ave. (nsiamiiaemenh Chicago, Illinois service. Full range of sizes available between these two. 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


When visiting an INTERNATIONAL Truck dealer please mention Nation’s Business 


farsighted policy they are engineered for the job, whatever the 
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The Egry Speed-Feed 

in the offices of the 

Columbus Metal 
Products, Inc. 


“’W/e recommend 


—THE 
SPEED-FEED 

SAVES 

TIME” 


Says Columbus 
Metal Products 







Y the installation of the Egry 
Speed-Feed we have saved 
considerable time in billing and 
the writing of orders as well as 
having taken a lot of the monotony 
and drudgery out of this feature of 


the office routine.” 

That's what the Columbus Metal 
Products, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, writes 
about its Egry Speed- Feeds. The Egry 
Speed-Feed automatically interleaves and 
withdraws carbons. Eliminates the costly 
expense of pre-inserted (one-time) carbons. 
Reduces lost motion to the minimum. 
Used with Egry continuous stationery, it 
speeds up the issuance of all business 
forms. 

Adaptable to any standard typewriter 
and Burroughs Typewriter Billing Machine 
(Moon Hopkins) without any change in 
typewriter construction. Slips on 
or off in an instant. 

Five minutes demonstration of 
the Speed-Feed will prove its 
value to you. Use coupon for 
more complete information with- 
out obligation. 

THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Sales Agencies in all Principal Cities 





‘WE DO OUR PART 


It’s more important 
to know your costs 
today than it’s ever 
been. NRA Codes 
have seen to that. 
Without red tape, or 
costly procedure an 
Egry Register Sys- 
tem will give you 
the initial facts 


EGRY = 
SPEED-FEED 


costs are deter- 


mined. Let us 
demonstrate. 

THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 

Dayton, Ohio. 








I'm willing to learn how an Egry Speed- Feed will 
pay for itself in less than a month's time. Also tell 
me how I can use an Egry Register System. 


Name 
Address 
City State 
When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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fit the farmers directly but also help to 
thaw out the assets of local banks, thus 
benefiting the depositors and the com- 
munities. 

Appraisal of farm property, or al- 
most anything for that matter, for the 
purpose of setting a long term loan value 
on it, differs from the appraisal made 
for a short-term loan. Many a local 
banker or lender has felt safe in making 
a larger loan on a farm for a few years 
than the same lender would consider 
conservative and safe if it were to extend 


| for 20 to 30 years. 


The short-term lender usually figures 


| that he can call the loan within a short 


time if crop or market conditions 
change, if the farmer does not make 
good or there is trouble in the farmer’s 
family. Not so with the long-term lender. 
He is in the picture for much of the ac- 
tive lifetime of the borrower. He has to 
be sure that the loan is not so great that 


_ he will be caught in the periodical swing 
_ in the price of farms. 


Perhaps the decline in the price of 
farms is not so frequent as to be called 
a periodical swing, but it is a fact that 
it is sufficiently frequent to bother a 
long term lender if he happens to hit the 


| toboggan period after having lent on 


peak values. 

In the Middle West, in the old days 
when prices were advancing on almost 
all land every year, there used to be a 
rule that it was safe to lend half of the 
sale price of the property. Almost all of 
such loans were made upon the short 
time basis. Many a lender lived to learn 
that it is possible to lose, using that rule 
of thumb measure, particularly after 
following the advance in land values for 
a series of years. 


The value as a going farm 


A PRINCIPAL factor in determining 
the value of farms of applicants for 
loans from the land banks and the Land 
Bank Commissioner is their agricultural 
production capacity over a series of 
years. In other words, the worth for such 
lending purposes is determined largely 
by the ability of the farm to afford the 
farmer a suitable living, pay the over- 
head such as taxes, interest, and insur- 
ance and amortize the principal of the 
loan. 

Appraisers are not using the values 
of properties set by foreclosures or dis- 
tress sales, neither are they using prices 
during boom years as a guide. They are 
following values based upon the produc- 
tivity of the farm in normal years, which 
is somewhere between depression and 
boom prices. 

In the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
passed by Congress as a part of the 
same bill that included the Farm Mort- 
gage Act, it is indicated that the years 


| 1909 to 1914 inclusive were the years 
| of normal price relations as between 
farm crops and consumers’ goods. Al- 
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though the average price of farm com- 
modities during the five-year period jg 
applied to the average production of a 
farm over a series of years in an effort 
to ascertain the normal income which 
may be expected from the property, the 
result is considered only as the principal 
factor, in arriving at the value of the 
farm. Also, average prices might prove 
misleading if applied in some localities 
to certain commodities, since the 
relative values of certain crops may 
shift. 

The average figures cannot be ap- 
plied without a good deal of com- 
mon sense and the consideration of a 
large number of other factors before the 
appraisal is completed. These include 
the condition of the soil, drainage, over- 
flow, erosion, carrying capacity of the 
pasture land, water supply, roads, ac- 
cessibility to market, transportation fa- 
cilities, the community and the avail- 
ability and cost of hired help. The credit 
standing of the applicant and his equity 
in the property, of course, are investigat- 
ed and carefully weighed. 


Land must be improved 


THE land banks make loans on farm 
units—not on forest or undeveloped 
lands or pastures unless they are a part 
of the farm. Such units must have neces- 
sary buildings. In appraising the build- 
ings their value to the farm is largely the 
measure of their worth. Buildings may 
not be valued in excess of the sum which 
the farm unit reasonably will support 
and the standards of the community will 
justify. The value of the buildings to the 
farm, of course, varies considerably with 
the type of farming carried on. 

The extent of the refinancing of farm 
mortgage debts’ by the land banks and 
Commissioners will depend largely upon 
the attitude of the farmers’ creditors 
toward renewal or extension of their 
loans. In the last half decade there have 
been an appalling number of fore- 
closures on farm properties. Perhaps the 
loans least desirable to the creditor or 
those with the smallest amount of farm- 
er-equities in the security have been 
those to go under the hammer. If so, the 
remaining mortgages probably are con- 
sidered by their owners as an unusually 
good form of investment, and the hold- 
ers will not be inclined to dispose of 
them. There are some indications that 
this is the situation. 

The rate of interest which lenders 
will be able to collect, however, is likely 
to be affected by the rates charged by 
the federal land banks, as it has been 
in the past. 

These institutions have been the in- 
terest pace-makers in the farm mortgage 
field, thus fulfilling one of the principal 
functions for which they were estab- 
lished back in 1917. It does not require 
a long stretch of the memory to recall 
the high rates prevailing before that 
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date—frequently eight to 12 per cent | 
and commissions for renewals. 

Still another factor which will deter- 
mine the volume of money to be invested 
by individuals and by concerns other 
than the land banks will be the future 
trend of land values. If it is upward, 
greater confidence in land as security | 
for loaned funds will increase, probably 
more rapidly than the improvement in 


land prices. 


Farm values are rising 





THERE is already a noticeable upward 
trend in prices on the better farms, at | 
least. This has been brought about by | 
the advance in the prices of farm com- 
modities and some relaxing of sales effort 
on the part of big operators in the farm 
real estate field. A number of these, in- 
cluding federal land banks, have ad- 
vanced prices on part, if not all, of their | 
holdings. 

The federal land banks were organ- | 
ized as permanent first farm mortgage | 
institutions and in all probability they 
will continue to function as such. They 
already hold the greatest amount of 
farm mortgages of any single agency in 
the field. Most of the funds which these 
banks have lent have been obtained 
from the sale of their tax-free bonds 
which are secured by the farm mortgages 
and the bank’s other assets. They are 
jointly guaranteed both as to principal 
and interest by the 12 banks. 

A new type of bond was authorized by 
Congress last May to be issued by these 
banks for a two-year period, the interest 
to be guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the life of the bond, but not the 
principal. Interest was limited to not to 
exceed four per cent a year. The maxi- 
mum amount authorized to be issued 
was $2,000,000,000. There are approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 of the bonds of 
these banks bearing four to five per cent 
interest now in the hands of investors, 
sold at intervals during the last 16 years. 
These securities maintained their posi- 
tion during the gyrations of the bond 
market in recent years with remarkable 
stability, standing next to Government 
issue from the standpoint of minimum 
fluctuation and are now quoted at 85 to 
97, varying in price largely according to 
their rate of interest. 

The new type of bond-interest guar- 
anteed by the Government—will not be 
offered to the investing public until an 
advantageous rate of interest can be ob- 
tained. Pending such time a_ block 
amounting to $150,000,000 has been is- 
sued and hypothecated with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to obtain 
additional funds to lend. This added to 
funds already in the hands of the banks 
or otherwise available and the Com- 
missioner’s fund of $200,000,000 will 
make it unnecessary to offer the new 
bonds to the public—at least in large 
amounts—for some time to come. 


» & we need the equipment. . Bu: 


we can’t make the investment now 





If that’s your problem, 
here’s our answer! 


Business conditions have made it difficult for 
many manufacturers to plan investments in new packaging equipment. 


They recognize the advantages of modern equipment in reducing packaging 
costs, the greater possibilities of broadening their market with new ideas 
and dress made possible with modern production equipment. They recog- 
nize the powerful sales stimulant of better appearing packages produced 
at lower cost. 

They would use Pneumatic Scale equipment immediately if a substantial 
initial investment were not necessary. 

We are providing a means for acquiring needed equipment under a plan 
which has proved sound and successful in many other leading industries. 


This plan eliminates the burden of heavy initial investment, and is flexible 
enough to meet exigency and the individual requirements of every business. 
It is an adequate and satisfactory answer to the statement—“I can’t afford 
to buy it now.” You owe it to yourself to give this plan your careful con- 


sideration. We await your call. Write today. 


NEUMATIC SCALE 
ACKAGING MACHINERY 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD., 67 NEWPORT AVE. 


QUINCY, MASS. (NORFOLK DOWNS STATION) 
Branch Offices in New York, 117 Liberty St.; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Ave.; 
San Francisco, 320 Market St.; Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, N. S. W. and 
Trafalgar House, No. 9 Whitehall, London, England 


PN MATI ScaLe Corporation plea mention Nation's Business 
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THE MOST ECONOMICAL ANTI- 





Your fleet of salesmen’s cars or light 
trucks should have anti-freeze this win- 
ter. Even if you haven’t used anti-freeze 
in certain units of your equipment in the 
past, the new low price of Eveready 
Prestone makes it cheaper than idling 
motors or nightly drainings. 


Points on cold-weather operation 


Leading truck manufacturers warn 


| 
| 


against the practice of idling motors. 
The fuel consumed costs more than 
anti-freeze. Idling motors run too cold, 
and crankcase dilution is increased, in 
the winter, by 20 to 50 per cent. The gasoline thins 
the oil, increasing engine-wear and oil consumption. 

Many trucks operate most efficiently at tempera- 
tures above 180° F. Boil-away anti-freezes usually 
boil out before the proper temperature is reached. The 
boiling point of Eveready Prestone permits motors to 
operate at the proper temperature at high speed or 
under heavy load. You get the most power with top 
gasoline economy. 

The two most common hazards of winter driving 
are freezing and rust. Freeze-ups may burst radiators 
or crack engine-blocks. Rust clogs radiators and 
causes dangerous overheating. Eveready Prestone is 
guaranteed to guard your fleet against both these 
dangers for a whole winter’s season. 





Don’t buy tap water 


You'll find that one can of Eveready 
Prestone often equals two cans of 
water-diluted product. When you buy 
protection, don’t pay for water. 
Eveready Prestone is concentrated—all 
anti-freeze. Here’s a little revealing 
arithmetic. The figures are based on 
retail prices. 


For a 1933 Plymouth 


Suppose an anti-freeze which is 
one-half water sells at $1.50 a 
gallon (retail), requiring 2 7/8 
gallons to protect a 1933 Plymouth to 10° below 
SASS, ee ec ee Ge EN Aw le 
Amount of Eveready Prestone needed to protect 
to 10° below zero is 1% gallons at $2.95 a gallon 
Cy Ce ey hy ees tee et aoe Se 


Saving on each car $ .59 
PLUS guaranteed protection from rust and 
corrosion 


Do not confuse Eveready Prestone with 
either alcohol or glycerine 


Eveready Prestone is a distinctive, patented product, 
approved by all the principal passenger and commer- 
cial car manufacturers, and by leading radiator 
manufacturers. 
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neduction makes 


HESTONE 





FREEZE FOR 


YOUR FLEET 





An absolute guarantee 


National Carbon Company, Inc., specifically guaran- 
tees that Eveready Prestone, if used according to 
directions, will protect the cooling-system of your car 
against freezing and clogging from rust formations 
for a full winter; also that it will not boil away, 
will not cause any damage to car finish, or to the 
metal or rubber parts of the cooling-system, and 
that it will not leak out of a cooling-system tight 
enough to hold water. 












This Ford V-8 (5%2 gals. 
cooling-system) can be pro- 
tected to 10° above zero with 112 
gals. of Eveready Prestone at a 
cost of $4.45 retail. 


This Chevrolet 6 (Model 
1933) can be protected to zero 
with 1 gal. of Eveready Prestone 
at a cost of $2.95 retail. 


Don’t risk big repair bills, and the loss of valuable 
time while transportation units are laid-up in the shop. 
Investigate Eveready Prestone now. 


mete? 804 


Ay 2) 
Tested f a 4 Py Approved 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago New York San Francisco 


—— 
Unit of Union Carbide } [ }@ & and Carbon Corporation 


Bee wa 


This Plymouth 6 (Model 
1933) can be protected to 10° 
below zero with 1% gals. of 
Eveready Prestone at a cost of 
$3.72 retail. 
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Putting City Workers on the Farm 


(Continued from page 17) 

Homestead Administration may make one of its early tests 
there. Dayton is a city of 200,000 with widely diversified 
industries, both large and small. Already there has been a 
movement out from the city into the nearby country. With 
this nucleus it is proposed that a local lending corporation 
be set up to be financed from the $25,000,000 fund. It would 
have a board of directors of Dayton men who could pass 
personal judgment on the applicants for loans; who would 
know of their family affairs, their credit records, their habits 
of living, to select those best fitted to succeed. 

Local supervision of lending is contemplated in any proj- 
ect the Administration may engage upon. There is an ex- 
pressed hope to avoid building up a large bureau in Wash 
ington. 

Another Ohio city where a successful experiment might 
be made is Youngstown. That city, somewhat smaller than 
Dayton, is long and narrow, built along a river. It is a city 
largely of heavy industries in which mechanization is con- 
stantly increasing. The NRA seems to contemplate that, 
as the need for man power lessens, the number of work hours 
shall lessen; that the largest possible 
number of men shall be employed. We 
may get fewer hours without a lessen- 
ing of weekly pay or we may get re- 
duced incomes. In the latter case 
the advantage of subsistence home- 
steads is obvious. Reduced food bills 
help to take the place of cash miss- 
ing from the pay envelope. In the 
cases where there is no loss of income, 
the problem is one of a better use of 
the extra time. The men who are most 
sincerely interested in the subsistence 
homestead plans are inclined to stress 
the social rather than the economic 
factor, to look upon them as leading 
to “a new way of living” for America 
or at least for that part of America 
which works in factories and lives in 
crowded districts. 


Putting workmen on farms 


AT the recent meeting of Professor 
Wilson's advisory committee, one in- 
dustrial project was of particular in- 
terest since it involved direct coopera- 
tion of an individual industry. The 
Geo. A. Hormel Company, packers, of 
Austin, Minn., a city of 12,000, have 
already made some experiments in 
helping their workmen to build up 
small home properties on which food 
can be raised. They would like gov- 
ernment help in extending that work. 

In fact, in the case of small communities which center 
largely around one industry and stretch out into real farming 
country, the subsistence homestead has existed since the 
towns began though no one ever called it by that name. They 
just naturally had a garden “out back’’ where they raised 
vegetables to be eaten fresh in summer and canned or stored 
for the winter. 

In New England, where industry and agriculture have 
always been pretty close neighbors, there has been a marked 
movement in recent years of both overalled and white col- 





able or willing to raise his own food? 


lared workers to small farms or homesteads within driving 
distance of the workshop or office. Three and four acre 
plots have rid the workman of much of his fear of unemploy.- 
ment and have tided many a desk worker over the depression, 

Now it is proposed that the homestead administration get 
aside part of the $25,000,000 for this section, that individual 
loans be made to spread this movement. If such a project 
sheuld be tried, loans might be on rather scattered plots of 
ground and the chance of any sort of instruction and super 
vision of the working of the small farm would be less. Such 
an experiment would call for careful investigation of the 
borrower. It is probable that a boyhood on a farm would 
strengthen the applicant’s chances. A wife whose youth wag: 


spent on the farm and who was willing to return to her early 


ways of living would help the applicant. 


Garden plots will help 


ONE of the members of Mr. Wilson’s National Advisory 
Committee is Hayden B. Harris, of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago. He has given much time and 
effort to the problem of the individual 
and the subsistence homestead. He be- 
lieves that $2,000 will provide a worker 
with a home and enough land to raise 
all his vegetables and some poultry, 
and all this within a short distance 
of Chicago. Mr. Harris believes that 
three-quarters of an acre is sufficient 
and is proving it by some actual ex- 
periments in the Chicago area. 

A door-to-door canvass in one sec- 
tion of industrial Chicago largely in- 
habited by foreign born or sons of for- 
eign born parents, showed a surprising 
number of workmen who were not 
only interested in the idea but who 
had in actual cash, usually hidden in 
the house, the thousand dollars which 
Mr. Harris feels is needed as a down 
payment. 

One of the projects that showed the 
need of a definition of subsistence 
homestead and of a clearer under- 
standing of what can and can not be 
done under the law came from the 
southeastern corner of the United 
States. In the Carolinas and Georgia, 
in what is generally known as the Pied- 
mont region, are large areas which 
have ceased to be profitable for cotton 
growing. Yet the owner or the tenant, 
white or colored, knows little except 
cotton farming and continues in an in- 
dustry which at best yields him a mis- 
erable living. Why should not the 
Administration devote part of its efforts and its $25,000,000 
to helping these people to engage in a more sensible and 
more profitable type of farming? 

Objections to this as part of a subsistence homestead pro- 
gram are obvious. In the first place the farm leaders say 
that anything which would bring added acreage into the 
production of competitive crops ought to be dealt with by the 
Department of Agriculture or by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. It is hard to see how it would redistri- 
bute the overbalance of population in industrial centers un- 
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ETALLIC luster perpetually growing dim has beena famil- 
>| iar sight from the day when beauty first admired itself in 
¢ amirror. By frequent rubbing the luster could be restored, but 
‘aj always, wherever a bright surface is tarnished, some impairment 
of surface or of substance has taken place. The thing that shines 


“holds an unclouded surface to the light. A shining and unaltered 


\ The stainless quality of objects made 
€ ] J J 
Y from USS Chromium and Chromium- 
te . ‘ ° 
Nickel alloys, is an “‘an outward sign 
7 b Lod 
a of an inward grace.’’ Time and ex- 
yosure will not impair them; with age 
I > 6 
they will only be valued the more. For 
various uses of the arts and of industry, 


surface denotes a substance unaffected from without. 


these alloys can be forged, drawn, cast, 
welded, rolled, pierced, and otherwise 
worked as desired. Correspondence is 
invited and careful advice as to specifi- 
cation will be given by the subsidiary 
companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation that are named below: 














ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, . 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, - Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, 


STAINLESS 


and Heat Resisting ALLOY STEELS 


Sheets and Light Plates 


Plates, Bars and Semi-Finished Products 
. Cars, Plates, Special and Semi-Finished Products 
Pipe and Tubular Products 





Pacific Coast Distributors —CorumpBta STEEL COMPANY 
Export Distributors—vU, S. Sree. PRopUCTS COMPANY 


Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
Hudson Terminal Building, New York, N. Y. 
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G | LLUMINATOR 


Makes Vision 
Fast and Sure! 


PRODUCTION INCREASES 
EYE FATIGUE DECREASES 





= RY act of a business day is first an 
eye act! Uneven glaring light 

sufficient light—are common causes of 
eye strain, headache, poor vision, mental 
and physic al fatigue. Safeguard your 
eyes, relieve all eye strain in reading or 


in- 


working with the Guth Super-Illuminator. 
This luminous bowl indirect unit elimi- 
nates glare and produces efficient, 


UNIFORM lighting intensity. 


“Better Light — Better Sight’’ 


Tests prove the Guth Super-Iliuminator 
the most economical and efficient—pro- 
vides 20°% more light than other indirect 
fixtures. Newly patented, attractively 
designed, unusually low priced. For 
offices, stores, hospitals, hotels, schools, 
homes. Send coupon for information. 














Comrany | 
2623 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo | 
Gentlemen: | 
Send further information and prices on Guth | 
Super-llluminator. 
Name. . 
Address | 
City Stete | 
When writing please mention Nation's B 
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| less it were agreed that men who could 
be kept on the farms would not float 
into the cities in the hope of work. 

The subsistence homestead is no new 
thing. Our early American villages were 
a group of subsistence homesteads. But 
|mass production stepped in and made 
specialists. The blacksmith, who shod 
horses and raised vegetables, became the 
/mechanic in an automobile factory who 
did one thing rapidly and skillfully. Can 
we turn the automobile mechanic back 
into a mechanic farmer? Perhaps. Pro- 
fessor Wilson thinks we can and that 
the experiment should be tried. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt thinks we can. The idea 
has always been close to his heart. In 
his book, “Looking Forward,” these pas- 
sages occur: 


Experiments have already been made in 
some states looking to a closer relationship 
between industry and agriculture. These 
take two forms—first, what may be called 
the bringing of rural life to industry; sec- 
ond, the bringing of industry to agriculture 
by the establishment of small industrial 
plants it: areas which are now wholly given 
over to farming. 

In this particular connection the State 
of Vermont, through a splendid commission, 
seems to be taking the lead in seeking to 
bring industry to the agricultural regions. 

| For example, in a valley in Vermont a 
| wood-turning factory for the making of 
| knobs for the lids of kettles has already 
| been so successful that the trend of the 
| rural population to the city has been defi- 
|nitely stopped and the population of the 
valley finds that it can profitably engage 
in agriculture during the summer with a 
definite wage-earning capacity in the local 
factory during the winter. 

Another example is that of one of the 
larger manufacturers established in 
a New York village. Many of the workers 
live in this village and many others live 
in the open country within a radius of ten 
miles or more... . 

These experiments should and will be 
worked out in accordance with conditions 
| which vary greatly in different sections. I 
| have said “by the states themselves’ be- 
cause some of the state methods of ap- 
proaching the problem may not be economi- 
cally sound in the light of future experi- 
ences, whereas others may point the way 
toward a definite national solution of the 
problems. .. . 

In state economic planning, the state 
needs the sympathetic cooperation of the 
National Government, if only as an infor- 
mation-gathering body. The National Gov- 
ernment can and should act as a clearing- 
house for all of the governors to work 
through. 


shoe 


Perhaps the President sees this new 
Subsistence Homestead Administration 
mainly as the information-gathering 
body, the clearing-house which he hoped 
to see developed. , 

This vision of the bringing together 
of the farm and the factory is an appeal- 
ing one. There are few of us who, 
chained to a desk or a machine, do not 
at times long for land and growing 


things. Then what are the objections 
| to it? 
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The strongest is what might be calleg gf the ¥“ 
the “silk purse out of a sow’s ear” argy. jgod aS 
ment. A city man is a city man, agts. In| 
mechanic is a mechanic, farming even moveme! 
a half-acre garden is a specialized trade |y decent 
You can’t take a man who has been| Some 
brought up to breathe the air of fae. pf Com 
tories and flats and make him capable py TT 
of raising food or even interested in raig. gf the C 
ing food. To which the proponents of factures 


the subsistence homestead say: 

“It has been done here and there, by 
individuals and by small groups. Let's 
give it a little broader test. If it fails 
we'll admit it, but at least we can try. 

“Don't forget that many American 
workers and workers’ wives had farm 
training in their youth.” 

A second argument is: In a country 
already suffering from agricultural over- 
production, in a country where raisers 
of food are already struggling for a liy- 
ing, why add to their difficulties? 

To this the answer comes: 

“This is not an economic threat to 
the farmer or the merchant. The amount 
raised will not, for many years if ever, 
bulk large in the production and dis- 
tribution of the nation’s food. Moreover, 
as the plan progresses and if it succeeds, 
it will bring some farmers into crafts- 
manship as a part-time occupation.” 


To the farm temporarily 


A THIRD point is raised: Isn’t there 
already going on a “back to the farm” 
movement and a decentralization of in- 
dustry? Shouldn’t these be allowed to 
take their course and not be artificially 
stimulated? 

The answer to the first question is 
“yes.” 

There has, been a move back to the 
farm but there is no proof that it is 
a permanent move. There is reason to 
believe that most of it is depression- 
caused. The young man and young 
woman who sought, found, and lost a 
job in the city have gone back to the 
family farm where food and shelter were 
certain. This movement may reverse 
with a return of good business. There 
has also been a move of city folk to 
country places in a search for cheaper 
living. Not long ago Jared Van Wage- 
nen, a farmer in Schoharie County, New 
York, wrote me: 

“As an illustration of how the coun- 
try is actually filling up, I might tell 
you that in this hamlet as the result of 
school centralization we have an un- 
used school house but it is now (by 
special grace of the trustees) occupied 
by a family of six members. It seemed 
to be literally the only vacant shelter in 
our countryside. We seem actually to 
have a housing shortage—surely the 
first one that the rural districts have 
known since the Civil War.” 

Whatever decentralization of indus- 
try has been going on has not been 
primarily to change the living conditions 
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t be calleg of the workman, to make a producer of 
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movement or whether it can be called | 
, decentralization. 

Some four years ago the Department | 
of Commerce published a monograph | § 
by Tracy E. Thompson of the Bureau | & 





let's see what 








of the Census called ‘Location of Manu- 
ctures: 1899-1929.” That study leads 
io this conclusion: 


we can do for 
your 






Despite the tendency toward manufac- 
wring decentralization, generally observa- 
ble in the statistics presented in this report, 
industry remains quite highly concentrated 
in large urban centers. The dispersion which 








‘has occurred consists principally of expan- 
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' the fact that the branches and relocations | 


gon into areas adjoining the dominant 
population and industry centers, rather than 
into the thousands of smaller cities and 
towns throughout the country. 






our experience 





In short, a move toward lower land 
values and perhaps cheaper housing 
without leaving accepted marketing cen- 
ters and sources of labor. 


-to improve 
your package 

-to lower 

your costs 






Small cities are favored 






A STUDY of “Industrial Development 
in the United States and Canada” made 
in 1926 and 1927 by the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and the Metro- | 
politan Life Insurance Company 
reached these among other conclusions: 







Arbitrarily setting a population of 50,- | 
000 as a dividing line between the larger | 
and smaller cities, the survey established | 
styles. The machines had to be de- 
signed to handle various kinds of 
wrapping material — Cellophane, 
printed paper wrappers, glassine, foil, 
waxed paper, etc. And in the majority 
of cases the cost of producing the 
package was an important factor. 

This broad experience, acquired in meet- 
ing a great variety of needs of the leading 
package goods manufacturers, is at your 
service. It may result in a fundamental im- 
provement in the sales appeal of your prod- 
uct...or in a welcome saving in production 
costs. Why not look into it further? Mail 
the coupon for complete information. 


; competition places a 
heavier task on your package than 
ever before. It must do a strong 
selling job. 

But at the same time, packaging 
production costs must be kept at a 


were divided nearly equally between these | 
two types of cities, but that approximately | 
three-fourths of the new local plants were 
established in the larger cities... . 

While the larger cities are still getting 
the majority of all new plants of all kinds, 
the tendency in favor of smaller cities is 
rather pronounced. Growth of the indus- 
trial suburban towns around the larger 
cities is a reminder of this trend... . 

The migration or the physical shifting 
of industry is not the factor in industrial 
growth which many thought. Most of the 
development has come from the establish- 
ment of new local industries and the set- 
ting up of branches in order to tune in on 
the marketing situation. 

This survey of the Metropolitan 
listed, in order of efficiency, 16 reasons 
for location of plants. Markets ranked 
first and living conditions tenth. 

Briefly, the proponents of this form 


minimum. 

To meet both of these requirements 
calls for expert knowledge embracing 
not only the sales angles of packag- 
ing, but the production problems 
as well. This is where the Package 
Machinery Company has given valu- 
able assistance to others, and may be 
able to help you. 

The packages illustrated above are 
but a few of the wide range of well- 
known products wrapped on 


Package Machinery Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 








of movement to the land have no desire our machines, In developing | PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. | 

to make usa nation of agriculturists as these machines we have had to | We are interested in knowing more about how you | 
par + f can assist us in 

we were 50 or 60 years ago, they do not solve many difficult problems 0 improving our present package 7 

vers > © > j as . . devis ‘ ckage for a new duc 

see the farm supplanting the factory; peculiar to the various prod- | - sienna s olligs Sia ter grates 

they do see a new and a kindlier way of , 

re ucts. It was necessary to de- | name | 

living for the factory worker; do see an ; id ; | aes 

added way of making his life secure. velop a wide variety Of package =, Firm News 

Address 





Rarely can a man trying to bring up a | 
family even on the wage scale of half a 
dozen years ago put by enough to tide ve | 
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him over three or even two years of un- . 
employment. With even an acre under | M PA ™ 
cultivation he can face that specter with | 
some hope. 
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Questions which Puzzle Employers 


Labor and Code Enforcement Provisions Causing Uncertainty 





WY TWO things most perplexing to 
industry in its efforts to readjust 
its ways of doing business under 

the NRA codes are: 

First: What sort of organization of 
employees must we deal with under sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the Recovery Act? Are 
we facing a complete or nearly complete 
unionization of labor in this country? 

Second: How are the provisions of 
the codes to be enforced? To what ex- 
tent will industry be left to govern it- 
self? What is the likelihood of govern- 
ment control, of government policing of 
the codes? 

As to the first, there can be little 
doubt of the attitude and the hopes of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Unionization—complete unionization 
has always been its goal. That goal 
seems nearer under the codes than it 
has for years. For one thing the unions 
are, after a period of lean years, rejoic- 
ing in a growing membership. The 
Federation at its recent meeting in 
Washington reported as of August 31, 
1933, a membership of 2,126,000, the 
lowest since 1916, but that didn’t take 
into account the revival that began with 
the NRA and reemployment. The last 
few months have seen an increase of a 
million and a half or two million, and 
the Federation is talking now of 25,- 
000,000 members. It is probably think- 
ing of 10,000,000 as an attainable goal. 

That number would be a great politi- 
cal force, but it need not and probably 
will not lead to the formation of an 
American Labor Party. The usual res- 
olution proposing such a party was in- 
troduced at the convention, but with 
little prospect of adoption. At present 
the Federation is a Roosevelt party, as 
in war days it was a Wilson party. 

Union labor, with more men and 
more money, is going to make the 30 
hour week one of its chief objectives. 
And, it will insist, that 30 hour week 
shall not be accompanied by any cor- 
responding wage reduction. 

The 30 hour week is asked not only 
as an immediate necessity to relieve 
existing unemployment but as a_per- 
manent policy to prevent unemployment 
in the future—to counter-balance the 
growing mechanization of industry. 
Union labor leaders will present figures 
to you to show that if our factories as a 
whole operated with full forces less than 
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30 hours a week, even for 20 hours a 
week, the resulting production would 
be ample to supply all existing consump- 
tive wants of the country. They will sup- 
plement these figures with others to 
show that the value of industrial out- 
put in this country has increased so 
much more rapidly than the pay rolls 
that it is plain that the consumptive 
capacity of the worker is not keeping 
pace. 


Taking up unemployment 


THE point of view of union labor is 
also that when any industry, either in- 
dividually or as a group, so increases 
its production that fewer work hours 
are necessary, it is the duty of the in- 
dustry to take care of the men who 
might be displaced and that the right 
way to take care of them is by shorten- 
ing work hours without reducing wages. 

This labor point of view seems to be 
based on an assumption that overpro- 
duction is always “just around the cor- 
ner” and that unless we limit working 
time we shall always have more goods 
than we can use. This belief is open to 
doubt. Here is a statement on the sub- 
ject from the National City Bank 
Bulletin edited by George E. Roberts: 


In the declaration of policy which begins 
this Act, NIRA, a number of worthy ob- 
jects are named, but there is one which 
really is all-inclusive, to wit, “to promote 
the fullest possible utilization of the pres- 
ent productive capacity of the industries.” 

When this is accomplished it will mean 
that all trade is in full volume, that em- 
ployment and purchasing power are re 
stored and that products and services of 
all kinds are readily passing into consump- 
OR: Sa 

The declaration of policy indicates a be- 
lief that complete employment of present 
industrial capacity can be obtained. .. . 

Fears of excessive productive capacity 
are unfounded, provided the new organiza- 
tion is able to achieve the goal of balanced 
relations, and, while the scheme of spread- 
ing work can be justified as a means of 
tiding over a disordered situation, there 
will be no need for it when order is restored. 
Moreover, there is danger that minimum 
wage-rates fixed with reference to a short 
work-week may have the effect of increas- 
ing costs, and thus prove an obstacle to re- 
covery. In so far as the argument for the 
short week is based upon the theory that 
without it full employment cannot be had 


for the working population, it is fallacious. 
The only condition necessary to full employ- 
ment is balanced relationships and the Re- 
covery Act clearly seeks to accomplish this 
by coordination of the industries. .. . 
Moreover, while in certain industries 
30 hours a week might be enough, that 
would by no means be true in all. It may 
be that if all the bituminous miners got 
30 hours work a week, we should have 
all the coal we needed, but it by no 
means follows that if the cotton textile 
workers were limited to 30 hours we 
should have all the cotton goods, and 
no one is proposing that we can make 
textile workers out of surplus coal miners. 
Union labor will carry on its fight for 
the 30 hour week in two ways, first by 
urging through its representatives at the 
code hearings the inclusion of a 30 hour 
week clause in all codes; second, by 
pressing upon the Congress an amend- 
ment to the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act which shall make the 30 hour 
week compulsory in all codes. Whether 
the Congress would approve such a pro- 
posal is doubtful. It is a radical de- 
parture from American traditions. 


A drive for shorter hours 


WHILE I have said that the 30 hour 
week is perhaps the chief thought of 
the Federation’s leaders, it does not 
mean a policy of “30 hours or nothing.” 
There will be a continued drive under 
the codes to force shorter hours whether 
the result be 40 instead of 48 or 36 in- 
stead of 40. No one knows better than 
the union leaders that compromise is 
one road to victory. 

Meanwhile the new accessions to 
membership are not an unmixed bless- 
ing to the Federation. The new unions 
and the new members are hot-headed. 
They want to win all at once. Result, 
an almost unprecedented number of 
strikes beginning in May of this year. 
Strikes reported to the Department of 
Labor averaged 72 in each of the first 
four months of the year. Then the rec- 
ord runs: 


May 133 
June 134 
July 165 
August 234 (incomplete) 


September figures will probably show 
no improvement. 
This is a situation which the older 
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HY is the relay the fastest race that’s run? 
Because the distance is broken among 
several runners. Each man can make faster time 
than if he had the whole distance to run alone. 


It’s the same with running a business. Seldom 
can the same sales plan, the same merchandising 
idea, the same package, carry a product 
forward at top speed throughout its entire his- 
tory. Conditions change. So do consumers’ tastes 
and desires. Just as spent runners pass the baton 
or “buck” to fresh runners—so, periodically, a 
vigorous new package must take the place of one 
which has run its span. 


How long have you had your present package? 
Is it time to change? Is there a new one—or some 
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improvement on your old one—which would do 
a better selling job? The new technique of pack- 
aging is too important to ignore. You owe it to 
your business and its future to find out what the 
developments—and the opportunities—are. 


From the American Can Company, you can get 
the complete, current picture of today’s pack- 
aging opportunities—and of what sales-produc- 
ing packaging ideas are available for your 
product. The same vision, resourcefulness, and 
skill which made possible so much of modern 
packaging are available to you without cost in 
making your own package more productive. We 
invite you to use Canco knowledge, counsel and 
help. We think you will find it profitable. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE 


e NEW YORK 
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and more experienced union leaders do 

/not like. They realize that it will not 
help them with the public or make it 
easier to deal with employers under the 
NRA. It was that feeling which led 
President Green of the Federation to 
issue a caution against strikes on the 
eve of the annual meeting. 

What about the task of policing and 
enforcing the NRA codes? How much 
will be taken over by Government and 
how much will be left to industry? There 
WAGES HAVE CHANGED is no answer to these questions as yet. 
In any discussion of them it is well to 
remember that every code might roughly 
be divided into two parts, the sections 
which govern the relations of employer 
|and employed dealing with such as 
| maximum hours and minimum wages 
| and those which govern the relation of 
|the employer and his competitors over 
| questions such as trade practices, pro- 
duction control and prices. 


HAVE CHANGED 


2. a 


MANAGEMENT IS FORGING NEW TOOLS 


HAVE YOUR PRINTED FORMS 
KEPT PACE? 


NDER OUR 
q | National 





Industry favors its own courts 


IT is as to the first that the widest dis- 
agreement exists. As a whole, industry 
believes that disputes between employer 
and employed should come before a 
| joint committee of the individual plant 
| representing both sides and that, if 
‘such a board or committee can reach 
| no agreement, some sort of court of ap- 
| peals should still be within the industry 
and resort taken to any public body 


ago—isn’t it time you looked them 
over, discarded some, added others— 


‘ t ° . 
4 Recovery Ad- —_ and brought this important part of | cnly when all other remedies have 
}e= Ministration, management into step with other | failed. 


you've seen 
many changes. 


advances? 


Your printer will help. He will tell 


Others, and the name of Miss Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, is often connected 





| with them, have proposed the setting up 
‘of local, state, regional and national 
labor boards which should hear and set- 
| tle complaints. The boards would in 
| each case be made up of representatives 
of employer, employee and the public. 
Miss Perkins’ plan would lead to a 
tale scuffs. Its special hard surface | greater measure of government super- 
takes perfect printing, clear, sharp | vision and control than would be wel- 
typing, and smooth pen or pencil | come to either labor or industry. 

Just what union labor would prefer is 
uncertain. It is probable that they would 
look to the workers themselves to watch 
for and report violations of the labor 

“eis OS “ohana Seon eae clauses of the codes. 

CRT CUES ate TRAE A system of enforcement which 
should call for government watchers to 
seek for violations would not be par- 
ticularly acceptable to the unions. Once 
violations are reported, who shall settle 
the dispute? On that point President 
Green in his statement counseling cau- 
tion in calling strikes said: 

“Through the administration of the 
NIRA, instrumentalities have been cre- 
ated for the adjustment of industrial 
differences. Among these is the National 
Labor Board for the consideration and 
settlement of grievances. As rapidly as 
possible state and local boards will be 
created.” 

There is no question that the industry 
is uneasy as to the method of enforcing 


Hours have 
changed. Wa- 


you why it’s good business to stand- 
ardize on Hammermill Bond—the 
standard quality-utility paper for 
business. Hammermill Bond has the 
feel and crackle of quality. It takes 
clean erasures without leaving tell- 


ges have changed. Sales strategy is 
different. 

Management is meeting these 
changed conditions with new tools. 
Among these tools are printed forms 
—they make it possible to get things 
done promptly, profitably. In your 
own business, if printed forms are ex- 
actly the same as they were six months 


writing. Hammermill Bond, with en- 
velopes to match, is available in 13 
colors. and a clear, whiter white. And 


The Quality-Utility Paper for business when we say available we mean that 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 


97 cities. 


TRIPLE OFFER TO EXECUTIVES 


Because of our thousands of contacts with 
business concerns, we make this triple offer 
to executives: (1) the Portfolio “Printed 

Forms at Work,” (2) 
eee eee eee 8 the Portfolio “Better 
and (3) 
“Are You Forging a 
Stronger Business in 
This Day of National 
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i , Erie, Pe Letterheads 
Ham™Mermitt Paper Company, Erie, Penna. 
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I am attaching this coupon to my company ! 
letterhead and would like to take advantage of 
your triple offer of helpfulideas and actual printed 1 
forms. (Sent free anywhere in the United States. 1 . 
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; Simply attach coupon 
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the codes or ensuring “compliance” 
with them. “Compliance,” it should be 
noted, is the chosen word of the recovery 
administration; “enforcement” savors of 
compulsion. 

Self-government by industry chiefly 
through its trade associations, with a 
minimum of government regulation, was 


the goal to which most of the men who | 
signed the codes looked forward. “Polic- | 
ing” is an objectionable word to busi- | 


ness, but I use it to describe the primary 
work of watching for and reporting 





violations. 


In that sense industry would expect | 
to police itself. A manufacturer who | 
has reason to believe that a competitor 


is selling below cost, if that be a for- 


bidden practice, would bring his case | 


before a committee of his trade associa- 





tion set up to hear such complaints. 
That committee would make every 


effort to get at the truth and to bring | 
about compliance by the offender. Only | 


as a last resort would a case be taken out 
of the hands of the trade association and 
into the hands of any “code authority” 
to be named by the Recovery Adminis- 
tration and then perhaps up to the Ad- 
ministration itself. 

Meanwhile, a committee of trade 
association executives, at the suggestion 
of the Recovery Administration, is work- 
ing out a plan which it is hoped will 
assure the greatest possible measure of 
self-government for industry and give 
the trade association its proper place in 
the effort “to eliminate unfair competi- 
tive practices.” 

That quotation is from the Recovery 
Act and it should not be forgotten that 
another purpose of the Act is “to pro- 
vide for the general welfare by promot- 
ing the organization of industry for the 
purpose of cooperative action among 
trade groups.”’—J. W. B. 





Whining 


MY COMPANION said, “See that fel- | 
low turning into the railroad station? | 


That's old Bill White. Cattle and grain 
dealer. Does a fair business, but he 


seldom keeps a customer more than five 


years. He’s a whiner. 

“Suppose he buys a lot of barley. 
He'll agree to pay so many cents a 
bushel if the grain is all right. Then, 


when it is delivered, he invariably finds | 


something wrong with a few bags and 
claims he should not pay full price for 
them. 

“He'll ask the farmer to take a cut 
of a dollar on the lot. The farmer gen- 
erally gives in. 


“Bill does that on every deal to pick | 


up a few extra dollars. A customer will 
stand it only about so long. Loss of 
steady customers is the penalty Bill 
pays for whining.’’—R. F. 
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SPEED THE NEWS 


OVERNIGHT CHANGES 


How to tell everyone 
about them, quickly! 


XCITING DAYS, these. 

are happening, changing... 
often overnight. New prices... new 
codes in effect . . . new trade prac- 
tices. Almost every day there’s news 
that your salesmen, your entire or- 
ganization, your prospects, your cus- 
tomers have to know about. 

The way to get this news to them 
hot off the griddle is to make full use 
of your office duplicating machine or 
the facilities of your local letter shop. 

But to keep it from looking like a 
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really can be done with a 
| good mimeograph paper. Test 
Hammermill Mimeograph 
with a regular run and com- 
pare results. L 


IF YOU USE MIMEOGRAPH PAPER se 
HamMMeRMILL Paper Company, Erie, Penna. 

Please send me without charge the 100- 
sheet test package of Hammermill Mimeo- 
graph Paper together with your new port- 
folio of mimeographed work. 
anywhere in the United States. 


Name 


“hurry-up job” —be sure these mes- 
sages are on Hammermill Mimeo- 
graph Paper. Ask your printer to 
print an extra supply of letterheads 
or a special heading on Hammermill 
Mimeograph. It has the crackle and 
appearance of quality; puts real char- 
acter into your message. You can 
sign your name in ink without a trace 
of blurring. You can even erase on 
Hammermill Mimeograph and re- 
write neatly. 

Hammermill Mimeograph will run 
through duplicating equipment at 
high speeds. You'll hear no com- 
plaints about smudging or operating 
troubles. 

Let Hammermill Mimeograph 
speed the news of changes in your 
business—and still convey the right 
impression of your firm. 


HAMMERM IL; 
'MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 
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Developments in Distribution 


WHATEVER changes retail or other codes may 


make in distribution, 


individual initiative 


and enterprise must still remain the decisive 


factor in success or failure in this field 


WY A GROUP of eastern utilities pro 
motes electric-range sales through 
“electric kitchen bridge parties.” A 

salesman asks an electric-range user to ar- 

range a bridge party for 12 to 16 guests. On 
the date set a demonstrator arrives at the 
hostess’ home several hours before the 
guests, with necessary cooking equipment, 
foodstuffs, card tables (including one of 
the new electric tables), score pads, cards, 
etc. The demonstrator cooks the food and 
also serves it if no maid is available. Guests 
are invited into the kitchen during the af- 
ternoon where the demonstrator discusses 
electric cookery. Names and addresses of 
the guests are turned over to the salesman 
who arranged the party. During a three 
month period sales were made to five per 


rf 


cent of the prospects thus obtained. 
* 


TOURS and visiting hours at Cincinnati's 
large factories, packing houses, etc., are 
advertised by a Cincinnati utility as a 
means of promoting street-car rides. Car 
cards provide information concerning the 
plants and the routes by which they may be 
reached—via street car, of course. 


* 


A. WASHINGTON newspaper recently 
utilized messenger boys to build circula- 
tion. They carried this ‘telegram’”’ to pros- 
pective subscribers: “If invited by return 
messenger The Washington Post will be at 
your door every morning before seven 
o'clock stop... .”” A business reply card was 
also enclosed, giving rates, etc. 


. 


ALL-EXPENSE tours to Chicago's A Cen- 
tury of Progress were offered by a St. Louis 
furniture store on the deferred-payment 
plan. Takers were permitted to see the fair 
and pay for it, together with a service 
charge, later. 

+ 


LIMITED parking space has led a down- 
town grocer in Toledo to advertise “curb 
service.” “Just make up your food list and 
phone your order,” customers are advised. 
“It will be personally filled and delivered 
to your car by an attendant when you call.” 
e 
WHEN business didn’t come to a 
Chattanooga brake-lining establishment, the 
proprietor decided to take his service to 
business. He solicited owners of fleets of 
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trucks, telling them that he would bring 
his equipment to their garages rather than 
make them bring their trucks to his. The 
fleet owners liked the idea so well that sales 
iicreased more than 25 per cent—and ex 
penses declined 11 per cent. 


* 


AN ILLINOIS store, advertising a recent 
sale, dramatized the long-wearing qualities 
of its bed sheets by reproducing the picture 
of a sleeping child of six. “She'll be nine 
before you'll even have to think of buying 
new sheets,” the caption ran. An Oklahoma 
store promoted sheet sales by reproducing 
statements from ten local institutions 
(hotels, etc.) as to the length of time they 
had used the particular brand. One had 
been using it for more than 17 years. 


* 


A TEXAS store spurs the sale of fine china 
by hand-lettering the date and the pur- 
chaser’s name on each piece. “The buyer 
looks on this as giving her a sort of im- 
mortality,” points out a store official. “She 
knows that in future years her grandchil 
dren will point to her name and say: ‘My 
grandmother first owned this.’ ” 


° 


A LARGE mail-order house which also 
operates a department-store chain has, as 
an experiment, rented the entire basement 
of an independent department store in 
Stroudsburg, Pa. In the rented space the 
company will install electrical goods, house 
ware, hardware, tire and paint departments. 


¢ 


A GROUP of Detroit automobile dealers 
recently arranged a novel hook-up with a 
Detroit department store during a special 
sale staged by the latter. Two cars were 
given away daily by the store, which de 
voted a large section of one of its floors to 
a special display of the car, with automobile 
salesmen in attendance. The store’s sales 
people were offered three per cent com- 
mission for leads later closed by the auto 
salesmen. Homeward-bound shoppers carry- 
ing purchases from the store were given 
free rides in cars provided by the dealers 
and driven by their men. Further demon 
strations—and sales—grew out of this ser- 
vice. 
* 


EMPLOYEES of a southern pants and 
overall manufacturing company, through 


their union, have shared half and half with 
the company the expense of two recent 
advertising campaigns. Through this co- 
operation the company was enabled to stage 
a campaign last spring and a few weeks 
ago to carry a “message to working men” 
from its own employees to the effect that 
their wages (already above the NRA mini- 
mum) had been increased, that their work- 
ing conditions were good and that “natural- 
ly in our work we have tried to do the best 
job any one could do. We are a part of our 
company. ... We wouldn’t turn out a piece 
of shoddy work . . . it wouldn't be fair to 
our employers . . . and it wouldn’t be fair 
to you fellow workers . . .” Similarly, the 
employees’ organization of a Pennsylvania 
tobacco company recently voted a substan- 
tial contribution to the company’s adver- 
tising appropriation in appreciation of that 
company’s prompt signing of the blanket 
NRA code. 
® 


CARTOON advertising is given a novel 
twist by a Denver cartoonist. He utilizes a 
standing head, “Didja Know?” and illus- 
trates in paid space novel facts concerning 
local businesses and business men. The ad- 
vertisements usually run three columns 
wide, seven inches deep. Each is devoted 
exclusively to one firm, and space is sold 
to a different firm each day. 


¢ 


NEW packages: Tomatoes individually 
wrapped in transparent cellulose are being 
marketed. ... A New York packer is offer- 
ing link sausages in covered rustic crocks 
12 to a crock and packed in lard). 
Peanut butter has joined the parade of 
vacuum-packed products... . : \ waterproof 
meat wrapping paper on which meat recipes 
are printed is offered butchers. . . . Wooden 
cases for shipping whiskey may be sup- 
planted by a new, light, pilfer-proof paper- 
board case. .. . There’s also a new collapsi- 
ble display-delivery beer box in colored, 
corrugated paper which holds three or six 
bottles, keeps glass from touching glass... . 


e 


ODD LOTS: A manufacturer of a choco- 
late-and-malt food drink is offering youth- 
ful collectors a novel premium—a _ packet 
of stamps with each can. Successful 
bottling of fresh lemon juice has been 
announced by two California firms. . . . Old 
shirts were accepted as trade-ins on new 
ones during an Oklahoma store’s sale—20 
cents were allowed for the worn shirts, 
which were later given to charity. 

A new dry seasoning base for French salad 
dressing is offered; it’s only necessary to 
add water, salad oil and vinegar. 
Labelled bananas are appearing on the mar- 
ket. PauL H. HAYWARD 
Epitor'’s NoteE—Further information on 
any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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tally In construction or reconstruction, the more reports in less time—for less money. 
fler builders must work with facts. No guess- Let us show you how International Ac- 
oe work or vague theories in the planning — counting and Tabulating Machines can 
>of | of a modern bridge—or a modern busi- simplify your accounting procedures 
a ness. Today’s conditions must be met without altering your present set-up. A 
den with today’s figures. And, in the quick complete demonstration awaits you at 
mnt furnishing of accurate figures, Interna- any of our sales offices. No obligation. 
psi- tional Business Machines excel. 
= International Business Machines are to- 
— The International Method of Punched day serving government and business in 
Card Accounting furnishes a dependable 79 different countries. These machines 


include International Accounting and 
Tabulating Machines, International Time 
Recorders and Electric Time Systems, 


co a source of accurate information. The 


= punched tabulating cards form a per- 
ful manent, unalterable record. This record 
7 will automatically yield tabulations — International Industrial Scales, Dayton 


ew give you an up-to-the-minute picture RA Moneyweight Scales and Store Equip- 
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of any phase of your business. It ment, Electromatic Typewriters, Radio 
us Typewriter Systems. 
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brings positive control by providing 
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WE DO OUR PART 
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In Every Foot of 


REPUBLIC 


TRANSMISSION BELTING 


— for all types of belt transmis- 
sion, the many brands of Republic 
Belting have for over thirty years r 
resented the standard of quality. High. 
est grade materials, scientific processes 
and exhaustive laboratory tests assure 
that every foot of their length meets 
our rigid specifications. 


Republic Belts are noted for high ten- 
sile strength and flexibility with mini- 
mum stretch and low slippage. Smooth 
operation, greater pullin wer, lon 

life and ability sdidnand Soup 
overloads are results which guarantee 
the utmost satisfaction and economy. 


Our engineers will gladly WR 
assist you in the solution of 
your transmission problems. 


THE REPUBLIC 
RUBBER COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Letitia is Chins, Prsduct 
eee... 


REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 
FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
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Inflation 60 Years Ago 





let’s take it for what it purports to be 


S¥/ ON CRUSOE'S island, gold be- 
came, without act of the legisla- 
ture, the common standard of 

| value and medium of exchange. Being 

easily divisible and possessing perman- 
ence, it was suitable as a medium of ex- 
change. 

“The purchasing power was at first 
by no means fixed or constant. So long 
as there was but a small quantity of 
gold, its purchasing power was large. 
As the quantity extracted from the 
rocks or washed from the sands became 
greater, its purchasing power or value 
decreased. But, curiously, an abundant 
supply did not continue. When the read- 
ily accessible deposits became exhausted, 
the conditions determining the supply of 
gold became altogether different. On the 
one hand, there was no lack of gold. 

“But, on the other hand, experience 
proved that to collect any very consid- 
erable quantity of the metal required 
the expenditure, not only of a vast 
amount of labor, but also of many other 
commodities. The people who, at the 
outset, abandoned their vari- 


“ROBINSON CRUSOE’S MONEY,” by David A. Wells, a nineteenth century 
fiscal expert, pictures the inhabitants of Robinson Crusoe’s Island who discover the 
usefulness of gold as money, and finally live through a period of monetary pana- 
ceas such as were suggested for this country during the greenback days. It might 
be considered an excellent satire on the errors of American money tinkers, but 
an argument against unsound currency. 
This book, written as a timely argument, was published in 1876. Again timely, 
it was republished in 1892. And now for the third time in 60 years its argu- 
ments, quoted below in part, answer many of the monetary fetishes of the day. 


labor went back to gold-mining, and 
continued to follow it, until an equaliza- 
tion of results from effort in gold-dig- 
ging and effort in other corresponding 
employments was again established. 
“This interchange of employments 
rid equalization of results from labor 
Veit on, year by year, until at last the 
uple, as it were by instinct, found out 
\aat a given quantity of gold repre- 
sented more permanently a_ given 
amount of certain grade or kind of hu- 
man labor or effort than any other one 
substance. The moment this fact be- 
came apparent, the people on the island 
for the first time also clearly perceived 
that gold, in addition to the universal 
exchange quality or purchasing power 
which it had before naturally acquired, 
from the circumstance that everybody 
from the time of its first discovery 
wanted it, had further acquired two 
other attributes, which fitted it, above 
all things else,’ to serve as money. First, 
it had become a measure or standard of 
value, by which, as by a yard-stick, the 





ous occupations and _ betook 
themselves to digging gold, 
soon learned that, as a gen- 
eral rule, the results of a day's 
labor thus employed purchased 
no more of useful or desirable 
commodities than the results 
of a similar amount of labor 
exerted in other occupations.” 





Gold’s value became stable 


MANY workers, accordingly, 
went back to their old occupa- 
tions and “the supply of gold 
fell off, and, the demand for it 
remaining about the same, its 
| purchasing power gradually in- 
creased, until the result of an 
average day’s labor in digging 
| gold was found to buy more 
| than the result of an average 
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day’s labor in other occupa- 
tions. As soon as this was ob- 
served, an additional supply of 





CARTOONS BY THOS. NAST FROM ‘*ROBINSON CRUSOE'S MONEY* 


Doubling the volume of currency left trade 
and labor in the same position 
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“WHERE TO, PLEASE? 





SCARCELY a day passes—sometimes scarcely 
an hour in the day—that you do not go visit- 
ing by telephone. It is truly the magic carpet 
that transports you, quickly and easily, to 
places you would like to be and people you 
would like to see. 

Who can estimate the value of the telephone 
in the daily lives of millions of men and women 

. in time and money saved, in increased 
efficiency, in security and priceless help in 


time of need! 


¢, 


Mig. 


Contact, communication, swift 


oe 


interchange of ideas 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


CT PN 


N 
8) 
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these benefits the .. 


= 


> 


AND 


modern world offers you. The telephone is 
one of the chief instruments by which you 
can seize them. With it at your elbow you are 
ready for what may come —for opportunity, 
for emergency, for the brief word that may 
open a fresh chapter in your life. 

Within the next twenty-four hours, sixty 
million telephone calls will be made over Bell 
System wires—each a separate, individual 
transaction, complete in itself. Yet your own 
calls will go through as quickly and efh- 


ciently as if the entire system had been 


bo built especially for you. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 











“Buy Nothing 
but the 


SOUNDEST 
Insurance Protection” 


@ Today, careful buyers — both large 
corporations and individuals—are de- 
manding soundness in their insurance 
protection. That is why thousands are 
specifying **L-M-C”’ coverage for their 
Automobile, Workmen’s Compensation 
and other casualty insurance. 


In this 16 million dollar Company 
they find a conservative record in un- 
derwriting and investing. In addition, 
they know that since organization, this 
Company has paid annual dividends to 
policyholders resulting in substantial 
savings on their insurance costs—last 
year over $2,700,000. 


Investigate the “*L-M-C” Plan. Ask 
your nearest representative for complete 
information, 


LUMBERMENS 
MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 


Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, U.S. A. 


THE TRAVELER 


The traveler who carries cash is on 
perpetual guard duty. If he tries to 
cash personal checks, he is often em- 
barrassed. Travelers Cheques elim- 
inate the fear of loss and are accepted 
without question. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 
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eenthine you are likely to need 
in practical financial management, gath- 
ered into this one convenient 1,628-page 
Handbook. Corporate law and proced- 
ure, everyday operating finance, banking, 
investments—principles and latest meth- 
ods complete in 29 big sections, equal in 
content to 10 ordinary books 

Quick, reliable anewers on any financial 
question in running a business or any part of it 
Helps you plan and manage wisely, deal suc- 
cessfully with situations of all types, meet new 
conditions as they arise. Edited by Robert H 
Montgomery, noted authority, with Editorial 
Board of 48 able specialists 

Widely used and recommended by business 
executives, accountants, lawyers, bankers 

Nothing else like it at any price 

Write today for 32-page sample section 
**Working Capital Management,” with full de- 
tails, including low cost, of this great new 

andbook. No charge, no obligation; no sales- 
men will call 


ome ee oe ees eee ee Vai) This Pore ee ee ee 
I THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Dept. M 606 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. ¥. ] 
Please send me. without charge. the 32-page sample section from 
the Financial Handbook, with full information about the B | 
' book and its low cost. 
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World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual & 
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NATION’S 
comparative value of all other com- 
modities might be measured or esti- 


mated. Second, that its value or pur- 
chasing power was more constant and 
continuously inherent in itself, even un- 
when the value of 
most other commodities would be de- 
stroyed, than other commodities. 


A blessing for the poor 


“BY no portion of people on the island 
was the last attribute regarded so much 
in the light of a blessing as by the poor 
old men and women. As a general rule, 
they earned but little more than sufficed 
to support them, and they were there- 
fore always naturally very anxious lest 
what little they saved should be im- 
paired in value or made worthless by 
keeping, before the time when they 
might especially need it.” 

Written for greenback days but criti 
cal of our present gold clause legislation 
is this: 

“Next came the consideration of the 
laws regulating the exchanges and the 
use of money. Some people wanted laws 
enacted that when any person had 
bought commodities and services of an- 
other, and had promised to pay for 
them after a time, he 
might fully discharge the 
obligation by tendering 
that which the State said 
was money no matter 
whether in the meantime 
the persons in charge of 
the mint had, for any 
reasons, taken out one- 
half the valuable gold in 
the coins, and substi- 
tuted in its place com- 
paratively worthless lead. 

“But, to the honor of 
the islanders, these prop- 
ositions met with little 
favor. They said, ‘We 


also a free people; and, 
everyone in 
selling shall 
do exactly what he had 
agreed to do; unless, by 
reason of some unfore- 
seen or unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, he is abso- 
lutely unable to perform 


| his agreement or con 
tract.. And they said, 
further, that if anyone 


receives commodities and 
services, and promises to 
give, five years or five 
minutes afterward, in return, an agreed- 
upon quality and quantity of gold, 
wheat, codfish, or cabbages, it shall be 
considered, as in truth it is, dishonest 
to attempt to discharge the obligation 
by offering pig-iron in the place of gold, 
peas or beans in the place of wheat, 
softshell crabs in the place of codfish, 
or pumpkins in the place of cabbages.”” 
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This little island’s real troubles 
started after a war in which the Govern. 
ment had issued “bluebacks’”—non-jn. 
terest bearing government notes strik. 
ingly like our Civil War greenbacks and 
the $3,000,000,000 authorized in our in. 
flation law—which resembled the js. 
land's old gold currency. The difference 
was that their former currency was 
certificates representing actual deposits 


of gold while the new “bluebacks” were 
evidences of debt. 
“The people, however, did not see 


this; and by reason of not seeing it they 
continued to accept and regard the 
promises to pay, which represented loss 
and destruction, as the same thing as 
noney, and naturally also as wealth; 
and as the creation and issue of this 
sort of money or wealth increased as 
destruction increased, they finally, one 
and all, concluded that the more and 
faster they destroyed, the richer they 
should all be; and that, by a happy 
series of accidents, they had at last 
solved that great problem which the 
world had so long been anxious about 

of how to eat your cake and at the 
same time keep it. 

“Undoubtedly one great reason which 
encouraged the people of the island in 





Congress solved a milk shortage—but the babies 
would not drink the fiat milk 


their delusion was the 
that the Government promises to pay, al- 
though they had ceased to represent 
accumulation or a definite equivalent of 
any thing in particular, did not thereby 
cease to be instrumentalities for effect- 
ing exchanges. On the contrary, they 
continued to constitute great labor-sav- 
ing machines, performing a work in the 
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c\N Ve NEw! 


€ a 
vw NEW! 







NEW colored aluminum ...NEW tire cords and 
fabrics ... NEW printing papers ... NEW computing, 
printing, dictating, tabulating, duplicating machines 
... NEW types of insurance policies ... NEw cellu- 


lose yarn... NEW designs in steel buildings... 
NeW lubrication systems... NEW automatic 


elevators... NEW products pressed from steel... 


NEWS from the advertising pages—news that means money to you 


EVERY MONTH these pages bring you the Thoughtful reading of the advertising 


latest developments in almost every bus- 
iness field. Here the outstanding leaders 
of American industry report the results 
of months and years of planning, research 
and effort in office, laboratory and factory. 
Check the index of advertisers on page 83. 


Turn to their advertisements each month. 


pages is certain to give you many produc- 
tive and profitable ideas. 

In no other business magazine will you 
find the advertising of so many recognized 
leaders. This is an important part of the 
job Nation’s Business does in keeping you 


informed of what’s new in business. 
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e Better 
Protection 
at less cost 


ROTECTION... against fire... 

against burglary—is necessary 
to prevent unemployment and as- 
sure the continuity of business. 
Today, old-fashioned methods of 
protecting property are both inade- 
quate and costly. 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC PROTECTION 
is the answer to the problem. These sys- 


tems are less expensive and what is more 
important—they are more effective. 


Better protection at less cost can be ob- 
tained by installing one of these systems: 


For sprinklered properties—A.D.T, 


Sprinkler Supervisory Service. 


For unsprinklered properties—A.D.T. 
AERO Automatic Fire Alarm. 


For protection against unlawful entry 
—A.D.T. Burglar Alarm Service. 


Get the facts and give them thought...On 
request, our engineers will survey your 
make 


premises and recommendations. 


There is no obligation for this service. 
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een CONTROLLED COMPANIES OF __ 


RICAN DISTR 








LEGRAPH COMPA 


15551 XTH_ AVENUE - NEW YORK NY 








AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me booklets describing A. D.7 
Protection Systems 


dutomati« 


Fire Protection 0 Theft Protection 0 


J 


If your property is automatic sprinkler equipped please 


check here 
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removal of obstacles between the pro- 
ducer and consumer. But, in becoming 
a representative of a debt to be paid in 
place of representing a means of paying 
a debt, the new currency lost the really 
important quality of good money. 

“Inasmuch as it ceased to be a com- 
mon equivalent, or in itself an object of 
value in exchange, it therefore became 
incapable of properly discharging the 
function of a standard, or measure, for 
estimating the comparative value of 
other things. And so this blueback cur- 
rency of the island, which, ceasing to 
represent or be convertible on demand 
into a constant quantity of any com- 
modity, ceased to be a constant equiva- 
lent or measure of value of anything.” 

This unstable money forced business 
to add a substantial premium, when 
making sales on credit, to allow for de- 
preciation of the currency before the 
payment was due. 

The island should have 
learned that its legislative fiat was not 
omnipotent after an unfortunate experi- 
ence in distributing milk tickets to make 
up for a milk shortage. The children 
refused to drink the tickets. 

But nevertheless, when the debts of 
the island had become almost over- 
whelming, the congress decided to issue 
fiat legal tender money for the “pay- 
ment of all debts, past, present and pros- 
pective.”” This problem was similar to 
the one our present day inflationists 
wish to solve by law. 


congress 


Distributing fiat money 


“THE important question was, in what 
manner should the new and unlimited 
supply of money be distributed? All saw 
at once that it would never do to com- 
mence on a system of giving unlimited 
something for unlimited nothing. Be- 
sides, to create an unlimited supply of 
the new money would require a great 
expenditure, not only of ink and paper, 
but also of time; while the necessity of 
the hour was for immediate relief, espe- 
cially to trade. 

“It was therefore decided to leave the 
troublesome question of equal distribu- 
tion for a time unsettled, and endeavor 
first to relieve trade by doubling the vol- 
ume of currency. In order to do this at 
once, and without cost to the Govern- 
ment for engraving, printing, paper, and 
ink, it was, therefore, enacted that every 
one having legal-tender currency might 
cut or divide the same into two equal 
halves or pieces, and that each of these 
halves or pieces so resulting should be 
a legal tender to the full amount that 
the whole had previously been. 

“At first thought, this proposition to 
exclude all those who had no money 
from participation in the new supply 
seemed most palpably unfair and un- 
just, but a little consideration satisfied 
to the contrary; for unless it was pro- 
posed to give away the new money, it 
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was obvious that those only would get 
it who had money.” 

After this experiment it was found 
that prices had simply doubled and no 
one was better off than before except 
the ones who had contracted debts, most- 
ly large speculators—and the old people 
and widows and orphans who had to live 
on small savings were worse off by twice, 

“In this way, through the school of 
hard experience, the people on the is- 
land came gradually to understand that 
there were certain economic truths which 
had got to be lived up to to insure 
national prosperity. They came to un- 
derstand that property is a physical 
actuality, the result of some form of 
labor; that capital is that portion of the 
results of production which can be re- 
served and made available for new and 
further production; that money is an 
instrumentality for facilitating the dis- 
tribution and use of capital and the in- 
terchange of products and services; that 
production alone buys production; that 
when one buys goods with a paper rep- 
resentative or symbol of money, the 
goods are not paid for until the represen- 
tative is substituted by a value of some 
sort in labor, or money, or some other 
commodity; and finally, that a country 
and its inhabitants increase in wealth 
or abundance by increasing their prod- 
ucts, rather than by multiplying ma- 
chinery for the exchange of products. 

“They also saw that the prom- 
ises to pay which they had been using 
and regarding as money were debts; 
and that debts, as well as all other forms 
of title, are but shadows of the property 
they represent; and that, in endeavoring 
to get rich by first creating debts, then 
calling the debts money, and the money 
wealth, they had all been led, succes- 
sively, into speculation, extravagance, 
idleness, and impoverishment; and they 
had lost much of real wealth resulting 
from previous industry by trying to 
make the shadow of wealth supply the 
place of its substance. 


No economy in cheap money 


“COMING gradually to realize, also, 
that one of the first requisites for an in- 
crease of trade was that confidence 
should exist between the buyer and the 
seller, but that such confidence never 
would exist so long as the representa- 
tives of value, or other intermediate 
agencies made use of for facilitating ex- 
changes, were of an uncertain, fluctuat- 
ing character, they also came finally to 
the conclusion that there was no 
economy in using cheap money; or, in 
other words, that the loss and waste 
inevitably resulting from the use of poor 
tools (money being a tool) was many 
times in excess of the interest accruing 
from any increased cost of good tools. 
So reasoning, gold, or undoubted prom- 
ises to pay gold, gradually came once 
more into use as money on the island.” 
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Coal—An | 
Insider’s Story | 


(Continued from page 15) 
producing less than 400,000,000 tons, 
which is about what we dug in 1907. 
In 34 years we have had the most tre- 
mendous expansion of industry known | 
in history. Factories sprouted like old | 
potatoes. The big year for coal was in 
1918, when the war called for every 
pound that could be produced. 

Then we began to use natural gas and 
fuel oil in a big way. Hydroelectric 
plants took away some of the utilities, 
which had been among our best cus- 
tomers. Scientists found ways to get 
twice as much power out of a pound of 
coal as formerly. Sixty per cent of an 
operator's costs are for labor. A few 
men can operate gas and oil pipe lines. 
All they have to do is to turn a pet- 
cock here and there. Oil and gas are 
easier to use. If coal cannot undersell 
these fuels it will not be sold at all. How | 
is it to get that extra one dollar or two 
dollars to pay the extra costs imposed 
by the code? 


The farmer has been favorite 


IF THE miners had had as generous 
treatment as the farmer, they would be | 
on top of the world. How dd you ac- 
count for the fact that the farmer has 
always been the favorite of politics and 
the coal operator the step-child? Even 
if the farmer got nothing he was always 
petted. I can give you my own idea of 
the reason. There are 30,000,000 farmer 
votes, more or less. They are the ruling | 
minority in almost every state while | 
only 450,000 miners were employed in 
1931. Add one vote for a wife and one | 
for a grown son to each and you only 
have 1,350,000 miner votes. What’s that | 
against 30,000,000? | 
I'll tell you one thing it isn’t. It is 
not a temptation for politicians to play 
fair. Yet the farmer is always, in good 
years and bad, in a better position than 
the miner. No matter if there is a drouth 
or a hailstorm the farmer can always 
get something off his farm. He can eat. 
He cuts his own fuel and can rive his | 
own trees into shingles if there is a hole | 
in the roof. The only thing he actually | 
needs money for—by that I mean that, | 
in a pinch, he can get along without 


money for other things—is taxes. He | 


might need money for the interest on 
his mortgage, of course. A miner has 


nothing he can mortgage, the way the | 


coal business has been lately. If a mine 
loses its market or runs into rock or 
is flooded, the operator may be ruined. 
Everything he has may go. His miners 


suffer with him. If they have no work, | 
they have nothing to fall back on. If a | * 

















ROUND THE WORLD 


TOURIST TRANS-PaciFic | $ 62 5 FIRST CLASS BEYOND 


The trip of your lifetime is on the bargain counter! This fare includes rail 
fare from your city to Seattle, Tourist accommodations ona big President 
Liner to the Orient, First Class on another President Liner to New York, 
rail fare back home again. Visit Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Bombay, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles. $745 First Class ali the way. 


AMERICAN MAIL Luce 






HEAD OFFICE: 760 STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE 


Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and other principal cities. ..Or see your own travel agent. 


BUYS A NEW 
REMINGTON 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
Special 10-Day Free Trial Offer 


Think of it! You can buy a new standard 
Remington Portable Typewriter for but 10c a 
day. Standard keyboard. Small and capital 
letters. Beautiful finish. Carrying case included 
free. Big help in school work. 
Write today. Say: Please tell 
me how I can get a new 
Remington Portable  type- 
writer on your special 
10-day free trial offer for 
but 10c a day. Remington § 
Rand Inc., Dept. NB-1, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 






















The Political Spotlight 
em Home of celebrities—the axis of 
em colorful happenings in world’s most 
sam eventful city. Request rates. 


he 
WILLARD HOTEL 
“The Residence of Presidents” 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P. Somervit_e, Managing Director 























A Cireulation 
RECORD 


IN the past four months more 


* 
* 
* 
K business 
* 
* 
* 


men subscribed to 
NATION'S Business than in any 
similar period of the maga- 
zine’s history. Nation’s Bust- 
Ness brings the business man 
information not available in 


any other publication. 








A year’s pay 
envelopes 


continued to your em- 
ployee’s family if he 


dies 

We show employers 
what they can gain 
from this helpful ar- 


rangement. 


W rite today for our plan. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 

















New Business. . . . . New Savings. 
New Freedom from High Printing, 


Duplicating, Advertising Costs... | 


( 


_ MULTISTAMP © 
__REG U.S. PAT OFFICE 
Brings you thrifty, swift, direct new 

| ways to increase sales, cut costs today— 

{ just when you need low-cost methods. 
Plenty of FREE IDEAS to help you 
Simplest Printer in the World 
MULTISTAMP prints clear, perfect 


copies of anything typed, written, 
drawn or traced on its simple, inex- 
pensive stencil. No type to set. No 
skilled operator needed. Noiseless 
Portable. Prints on any grade of pa 
per, cardboard, on boxes, wood, metal, 


——~ 


cloth, any smooth surface. Beats all 
high-priced duplicators. 

Takes Little Room, Little Money 
A cost EVERY business can afford 
without waiting. Made in four sizes 


Printing surfaces from rubber stamp 
size to full page size. Prices ranging 
from $7.50 to $35.00 for completely 
equipped outfits with all supplies. Guar- 
anteed Five Years. Over 300,000 in use. 


eee 
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Representative Multistamp Users 
U. S. Government . . . American Tel. 
& Tel. ... Standard Oil... New York 
Central . . . National City Bank ... 
Stehli Silk Mills . . . Firestone Tire 
... Budd Wheel ... B. F. Goodrich ... 


Packard Motors . . . General Electric. 


Verified Facts ( 
You should see our Verified Facts on 
MULTISTAMP savings and profits. 
One company listed above saves on ten 
mill and office firms, $6,650 per year! 
Learn about this opportunity to save big 
money and Get Sales Going. The cou- 
pon brings proof without obligation 
A wise move and costs nothing. 
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| tornado were to wipe out his entire 
crop, the farmer would still have his 
farm left. A busted mine is the most 
busted thing there is. There is nothing 
left but a hole and no one wants the 
| hole. 

If the mining industry got a break 
comparable to that of the farmer, the 
owners of high cost mines would be get- 
ting a bonus to keep their mines in pro- 
duction. Cotton farmers and tobacco 
farmers and wheat farmers say they 
cannot make a living on the prices 
which have been paid lately for their 
produce. The Government arranged to 
pay them to decrease production. They 
are promised more per acre for doing 
nothing than they stand to make by 
working hard all year. 


Nobody helps the operator 


IF THE operators could not pay a de- 
cent wage—they have been paying ev 
ery living nickel they can—the Govern- 
ment would take up the slack if the 
mining business were treated like the 
farming business. But no one ever helps 
the mining industry. 

The operators were out-smarted at 
the code hearings, too. John L. Lewis 
talked rings around them. The president 
of the United Mine Workers is one of 
the smartest men in this country. He 
did not talk about costs. He talked 
about living conditions. The newspapers 
said the operators had been compelled 
to yield to the union’s demands for 
checkweighmen. Made it look as though 
the operators were fighting against 
checkweighmen. Why, Good Hominy, 
the operators never ‘objected to that. 
The public had just been fooled. 

A checkweighman checks the weights 
of coal loaded on cars and brought out 
of the mine. He is not needed now, be- 
cause almost all the mines have auto- 
matic weighing machines and _ the 
weights are printed on a tape. The 
miner can read them for himself if he 
wants to. 

It is nothing to the operator if the 
miners have another checker. He can- 
not alter the weights. Once I heard an 
agitator hollering outside the office win- 
dow of one of our mines: 

“You got to demand a checkweigh- 
man,” he said. “They're cheating you 
on the weights 

| “Put him in,” I said. “At your own 
expense. Put in nine checkweighmen if 
you want to. But you're a set of damn 
fools.” 

They asked. “Why are we damn 
fools?” They knew me pretty well. We 
could talk sense together. 

“You think that because I pay a 

checkweighman $150 a month he will 
| cheat on the weights in my favor, don't 
you?” I said to the agitator. “Did it 
ever strike you that if I did such a 
thing he could blackmail me the rest of 
| my life? Or that if I could buy him for 


| 
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$150 a month you could buy him bagk 
for $200?” 

Some of the operators have objected 
to the cost of the automatic weighing 
machines and stick to the old-fashioned 
way of paying for coal by measure 
There’s where they are wrong. I’ve been 
a miner myself. A miner can crib y 
his coab in the car—stack up the big 
lumps in the bottom and pile the smaller 
sizes on it—and get paid for digging 
400 pounds more coal than the car 
holds. If the operators want to do it 
that way, let ‘em. They will learn bet. 
ter in the end. 

The code provides that no miner 
may be compelled to live in a company 
house. That’s all right. No one wants to 
make him live in a company house. But 
if he does not live there, where will 
he live? 

When the Government years ago 
established the Marine Corps _head- 
quarters it built barracks to shelter the 
men. No one kicked about that. Every- 
one realized that the men must be 
housed. The miners must be housed, 
too. Mines are usually opened away 
back in the country, where there are no 
houses and sewers and electric lights, 
The men would not be content to roll up 
in blankets and sleep out on the hills. 
Nor would their wives. They have no 
capital with which to build houses. If 
they had the capital they would not 
use it, because they know that some day 
the mine will be worked out and the 
town deserted. Then their homes would 
not be worth a nickel. The operator has 
to use capital that he needs in other 
places to provide houses for them. The 
two dollars a month per room he 
charges as rent does not pay the cost 
of building and upkeep. Often he pro- 
vides free coal—or coal at $1.50 a ton 
as compared to the six or eight or ten 
dollars a ton the city workman pays— 
and cheap electricity and free gardens. 


Miners trade where they wish 


THE miner is not forced to trade at a 
company store, either. That time is long 
past. There are chain stores in every 
mining town and the company store 
must compete on a price basis. What the 
miner does is to run bills at his com- 
pany store when he is out of work. He 
is never refused, if he is a decent man 
and works with fair regularity when 
work is offered him. Throughout this 
depression the coal operators carried 
their men. I do not know of any oper- 
ator who refused credit for necessities 
to his men. The H. C. Frick Company 
in Pennsylvania has been under fire 
from the agitators in spite of the fact 
that it paid the highest wages and gave 
its men all the credit they needed at the 
store. That fact was brought out at the 
code hearings: 

“Yes,” was the reply of the union 
representative, “and then what did the 
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Every executive-dictator needs a PRO- 
TECHNIC EDIPHONLE if he is to keep in 
step with today's business conditions! 
It is difficult to add to your firm's “brain 
trust.” (Each man is experienced, hard- 
to-replace.) But it is easy to give each 
dictator an assistant that willincrease his 
business capacity 20% to 509%! 

See the PRO-TECHNIC EDIPHONE— 
the most popular development in dic- 
tating machine history! It is dust-proof, 
“tailored in steel,” dignified in design. 
And —its “Balanced Voice Writing” 
makes dictating easier! * * * Desk 
designs are available. 


You do not buy a PRO-TECHNIC until 
it demonstrates all that you expect in 
accomplishment! For full information, 
telephone The Ediphone, your city. Or 
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H. C. Frick Company demand? That 
the miners pay their bills.” 

That was taken as a point against 
the Frick Company. Why shouldn't the 
miners pay their bills? They were pretty 
lucky men, it seems to me, to be carried 
during hard times. I am talking now 

| of the entire industry. When an automo- 
| bile manufacturer finds he cannot sell 
his machines, what does he do? He posts 
a notice in the factory: 

“All men laid off 
notice.” 

That is taken as a matter of course. 
| The men who have been laid off pay 
| three times more rent than the miners 
| do. They pay four times as much for 

their coal and twice or three times as 
| much for their electricity and if they get 
| credit for groceries it is granted by the 
grocer and the manufacturer stands 

from under. They have been caught in 
| the same economic trap the miners have 
| been caught in. But the miners can get 
| along with the help of their employers. 
| All the operators get is blame for it. 


until further 


Miners don’t understand 


ONE reason why the coal operators 
have so much trouble—and a million 
and a half man-days lost by strikes in 


1931 proves they have trouble—is be- 
cause the miners do not understand 
what the operators are up against. 


That is the operator's own fault. If he 
talked turkey to his men they would 
shoot square with him. They are fooled 
by their own leaders. They do not un- 
derstand either. At least some of them 
don't. They think that an operator sells 
his coal at the mine mouth and gets 
his pay. Just as simple as that. The 
superintendent of one of our mines 
wired me one day: 

“Come on down. The men are talk- 
ing strike. They want more money.” 

I told him to call a meeting at the 
schoolhouse that night. Every man in 
the mine was there and they told me 
their side of the story. 

“I can't pay it,” I said. “But you 
need not go on strike. I'll close the mine 
tomorrow morning. If any of you want 
to stay on you can live in your houses 
rent free. If you can find work some- 
where else, I'll send your goods out by 
truck. It won't cost you a cent. When- 
ever you want to come back your jobs 
are open to you if the mine is running. 
No hard feelings.” 

They didn’t want to quit. A miner 
never wants to quit. Not until somebody 
comes around and talks him into it. 
Mining is the finest job in the world for 
a laboring man. The temperature is 
always the same in the mines. Cool in 
the summer, warm in the winter, no 
rain or snow or frost, no time lost. He 
can work as many hours and days as 
he wants to. If he wants to quit and go 
to a ball game or catch up some sleep, 
who is there to stop him? He makes 
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good money when he works, too—and] 
mean good money—and he always has 
work when the operator can sell his 
coal. 

There is the social aspect to be cop. 
sidered, too. A laboring man in a City 
is lost when he gets home. His neigh. 
bors don’t want to listen to him tej 
what a hell of a time he had in the ditch 
that day. A mining community talk 
mines most of the time. Everyone is jp. 
terested, from the kids to the grand. 
mothers. Maybe that is why there is g9 
much mine politics in a mining town, 
The men with force and power of ex. 
pression see their way to good jobs with 
the union. Do not think I am against 
the union. But that is the truth. 

At last I got the man who had stirred 
the miners into threatening a strike at 
my mine to stand up. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” I said. “You 
think that running a mine is easy. You 
think all I have to do is to sell the coal 
you dig and get my money at the mouth 
of the mine. You come down to my 
office and look over the books. Take all 
the time you want. Find out just how 
much it costs me to run this mine and 
whether I am making money or not. 
Then if you can go out and sell coal at 
a price I can afford to meet, I'll pay you 
$400 a month and all your expenses. 
The more coal you sell for me, the more 
you will make.” 

He looked into the proposition and 
reported back to the miners that there 
was nothing doing. That was an end of 
that. The men found out for the first 
time what an operator is up against. 
They are not fools, when they know 
the facts. But they are being fooled all 
the time. Just as the public was fooled 
when it was announced that the new 
code forbade the use of child labor. 
There hasn't been any child labor in 
the mines—not for 20 years, at a guess. 
The operators know better, for one 
thing. Youngsters are careless and get 
into trouble. For another, the laws in 
every state that I know of forbid the 
use of boys under 16. But from the 
hurrah that was made you would think 
that mining conditions are just what 
they were years ago, when labor condi- 
tions everywhere were different from 
what they are today. 


Coal must be sold quickly 


COAL cannot be stored at the mines. 
It is run out of the mine and put on 
cars. As soon as the cars are loaded the 
railroad moves them. They must go to 
market, no matter what the market con- 
ditions may be. When the cars roll into 
a freight yard, the railroad holds them 
four days without cost. Then demur- 
rage starts at $7 a day. The selling agent 
begins to hustle as soon as he knows 
coal is headed his way, to stave off that 
demurrage. So do all the other sales 
agents. They can’t afford to be caught 
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0O—and } with coal in the yards. If there are ten | 
lways has agents in town and each has 100,000 
Nn sell his tons of coal to sell and each offers his 
coal in ten different markets—you can 
© be con. see for yourself what the effect on the 
IN a city market will be. It is shot, that’s all. 
lis neigh. It gets shot at from other angles, too. 
him tel When coal is mined it breaks into cer- 
the ditch tain natural sizes. The operator may 
ity talks} fave a market for his lump coal and | 
one is jp. two or three other sizes and no market | 
@ grand. at all for his small stuff. He must get 
1€TE ig go rid of it. Seven dollars a day demurrage 
ng town, would eat up the Washington Monu- 
T Of ex. ment. He puts the stuff he cannot sell 
jobs with at a profit on the market for what he 
| against can get. He has no choice. He must get 
. rid of it. Maybe his neighbor is in the | 
d stirreg hole. The bank is putting on the screws | 
strike at or his taxes are overdue or he owes | 
royalties and must pay or surrender. | 
d. “You He tells his agent to take what he can | 
sy. You get for his coal and send him the | 
the coal money. That tears the market wide 
> mouth open. 
to my It is a fact, too, that no two of the 
lake all five thousand odd mines in the United 
ist how States have precisely identical condi- | 
ine and tions. One may be wet or have a bad 
or not. roof. The vein may end in an upthrust 
coal at of rock. One of two mines, right along- 
ay you side each other on the same creek, may 
penses, be able to undersell the other by a dime 
ie More a ton. It’s a queer business. 
When times are good, the operators 
m and get along and even make a little money. 
t there They must have made some money or 
end of they could not have hired 450,000 men 
le first | in 1931. But when the pinch comes, the 
gainst. high cost mines go out of production. 
know Plenty of them will quit work under 
led all the new code. They will not be able to = aie , 
fooled pay the increased costs. Others will be- @ Freight rates seldom tell the whole story of shipping costs. Don’t 
label gin to scalp their mines. overlook the “hidden savings” that lie in the cooperation and 
or in Coal wasted in the mine friendly interest of the carrier ... in the economy and dispatch 
yuess. | 
— IT IS possible for an operator to re- with which it is able to handle as well as haul your freight. @ Erie 
d get cover 90 per cent of the coal in his vein ie es ' “acility for } ‘ F 
my by driving galleries back to the farthest maintains every modern terminal facility for 1andling any type o 
d the limit and taking out practically all the freight economically and efficiently. As an example, it owns more 
1 the coal and letting the roof fall in behind 
think the workings. But this is costly and than 300 units of floating equipment in New York Harbor. Its 
what | sometimes an operator just skins out the : si ; sa) a abi fi 
ondi- il coal which is most easily reached and Duane Street Pier “at New York’s front door” is a model of its 
from | wastes the rest. I doubt if 70 per cent kind... one of the seven modern Erie freight stations on Man- 
of the coal is recovered on an average. - 
In some of the skinned mines not more hattan. Doubtless an Erie representative can point out hidden 
than 60 per cent is taken out. The rest ae . ‘ 
is waste. An irreplaceable natural re- values in distributing your goods in the world’s greatest market. 
ines. source is wasted. A skinned mine can- 
t on not be reopened. Too dangerous and ‘ 
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o to Natural conditions made the coal ‘ 
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into petitive in the world. Then the Govern- >| | a 
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| Set yourself 
free 


| 
| 
| 
| Atrrer several 
| years of hardship this na- 
| tion is co-operating in the 





task of freeing itself from 
| economic ills. 

Don’t wait to set yourself 
free and lay the foundation 
for a certain future. 


Let us show you how you 
can accomplish this with 
life insurance. 
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JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me information about 
what life insurance can do for me. 
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SUPPORT THE 


Red *- Cross 
Roll Call! 


“During the three dark 
years behind the 
American Red Cross 
rose to supreme heights 
of faith, courage and 
efficiency. Never in all 
its 52 years of service 
in war and in peace has 
it been more wisely, 
sympathetically or eco 
nomically administered. 
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“The Red Cross fed, clothed and sheltered 
victims of disaster and economic depression, 
helped the unemployed, promoted safety and 
health. 


“It made every precious do!lar do the largest 
amount of good. Hundreds of thousands of 
men and women served under the Red Cross 
banner without cost to the contributing public. 


“Business men appreciate the stabilizing in- 
fluence of the Red Cross on social and eco- 
nomic conditions, and will be happy to 
cooperate wholeheartedly in the conduct of 
the annual Roll Call, November 11th to 30th.” 


Ik “FCOIVY IMG, 


lent, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 
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| been possible theoretically for the va- 
rious operators in the 92 different coal 
fields to get together on a marketing 
agreement and stop cutting each other’s 
throats but the Government would not 
let them. The antitrust laws prevented 
that. Operators could not even say in- 
dividually that if they sold coal at less 
than so much a ton they would go broke. 
The Government said that this smelled 
of monopoly. Lately the Supreme Court 
has approved the Appalachian Coal 
Agreement. The Court said, in effect, 
| that if the scheme worked it would be 
| all right. But it may not work. 

In the Appalachian fields, 70 per cent 
of the soft coal of the United States is 
produced. But the members of the Ap- 
palachian Agreement do not produce 
more than 50 per cent of this. They 
have agreed that they will stop chisel- 
ing and put all their.coal in the hands 
of specified agents. If the agreement 
covered the field it would be a fine 
thing—and it would be a monopoly. As 
it does not cover the field, how are the 
operators not in the agreement to be 
prevented from cutting prices? And if 
they cut prices, who will get the busi- 
ness? Then what becomes of the Ap- 
palachian Agreement? 

The operators might be able to get 
along if it were not for the miners’ 
union. I am not opposed to the prin- 
ciple of unionism. That is fine. But the 
way it works, it just makes trouble. The 
union officers seem never to consider 
what coal costs to produce or what it 

| will bring on the market. They only 
| think of the wages they can squeeze out 
of the operators. Here the freight rate 
differential comes in. It costs more to 
put down coal in Chicago, for instance, 
from the fields of West Virginia and 
Kentucky than from the Illinois mines. 
To make up for this difference the wages 
paid in the non-union mines of West 
Virginia and Kentucky have been less 
than in the Illinois mines. In this way 
they can sell in competition. 


Unions require the check off 


IF THE unionized operators § can 
squeeze out the non-union operators, 
they can sell more coal. That 1s ele- 
mentary. The easy way to squeeze them 
out is to compel the unionization of 
their mines. The unionized operators 
have submitted cheerfully to the check- 
off—which means that the union dues 
are subtracted from the miner’s pay be- 
fore he gets it. This is the life-blood of 
the union. Experience has shown that a 
miners’ union does not flourish unless 
the dues are collected that way. 

It is true that nothing in the code 
authorizes the check-off. But that 
means nothing. The captive mines of 
Pennsylvania refused to accept the 


| check-off. They had prepared a state- 


| ment of working conditions which runs 
| parallel to the code. General Johnson 
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declared that the “check-off is an essen. 
tial part of the working conditions,” yf 
that holds good for the captive mines 
it must also hold good for the com. 
mercial mines. If that is accepted by the 
operators, as some of the operators jp 
Pennsylvania have already accepted it, 
then the United Mine Workers are jy 
control of the situation. If they haye 
unionized the mining industry almogt 
100 per cent, as they claim, and their 
revenues are ensured by the check-off, 
then they can fill the platter and all the 
operators can do is to eat the meat. 

I do not say that when and if aff 
the mines are unionized the union wil} 
demand higher wages for its men. But 
that is what the union always has done, 
Unless the price of coal is advanced, the 
operators cannot pay higher wages, 
How can the price of coal be ad. 
vanced in face of the competition of 
the other fuels? Many times in recent 
history the non-union mines saved the 
situation by continuing operation when 
the union had declared its intention to 
shut every mine in the country unless 
their demands were granted. If they are 
unionized under the code they cannot 
do that again. 


To put coal on its feet 


WHAT would I do if I were czar of 
the mining industry? For one thing, I 
would organize a publicity bureau. I 
would tell the public the things that 
I have been telling it in this article. 
The public is fair when it understands 
a situation. So are the working miners. 
For another thing, I would ask the 
President to order the I.C.C. to reduce 
the freight rates on coal. Some coal is 
selling for $1.50 a ton at the mine 
mouth and paying $5 and $6 a ton for 
freight to its market. If the railroads 
understood the situation, or if the 
I.C.C. did, the rates would be cut. 
Every time a factory owner pulls out 
his coal furnace and puts in an oil or 
gas burner the railroads lose the haul- 
ing of so much coal. 

For another thing, I would say that 
a man who works underground has the 
same right to a show for his white alley 
that a man has who works on top. If 
the farmers are to be subsidized for the 
public good, the miners have the same 
right. The relative number of votes 
should not be considered. The taxpayer 
is shelling out for the whole circus any- 
how. As long as he can pay, he will 
be on the side of fair play, if he knows 
what fair play is in a given situation. 

Or I might turn back a few pages 
and read up on the old economic law. I 
might rule that only mines that can 
pay what the miners say is a living 
wage will be permitted to run. That 
would throw out the high cost mines 
and a lot of miners with them. The 
mines that remained would be sound 
financially. But then I am not czar. 
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If You Have the Courage of 


LEADERSHIP 


Now is the Time to Lead... 


THE federal government can stimulate interest in 
capital expenditures; it can lend money .. . 

The business press and newspapers can preach the 
necessity of increased capital expenditures... 

The economists can view with alarm .. . 

But the one solid hope in the situation is self-help. 
The capital goods manufacturers who will get 
increased business are those who, themselves, do 
some aggressive selling. Business men don’t buy 
for patriotic reasons, they buy for selfish, money- 
in-the-pocket reasons. Markets are gained now just 
as they have always been gained, by individual, 
imaginative, courageous pioneering. 
Advertising is by no means the whole job but it is an 
important part. A campaign in Nation’s Business 
will reach most of your customers and prospects 
. . . ata surprisingly low cost. 

If you have the courage of leadership, now is the 


time to lead. 
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Here is 
a field of Banking in which | 


Credit is quickly available 











































































































ae .T. is engaged in financing sales. It provides a 
supplemental line of credit to manufacturers and mer- 

chants in many industries, in all parts of the country. In 

good times and bad, it has been able to maintain stable 
credit policies by virtue of its own ample resources. 


The roll of firms which sell on credit terms and regu- BANKERS TO 
larly use C. |. T. Finance Service includes many of the INDUSTRY 
leaders of American industry. There are constantly new Svar were 
additions to this list, for the immediate advantages 

which C. I. T. offers, or in preparation for larger financ- 

ing needs as sales volume increases. 


In more than 100 cities C. |. T. maintains Local Offices, 
each a complete sales financing unit... checking credits, 
discounting paper, making instalment collections, quickly, 
without red-tape. If you sell on the time payment plan 
the C. |. T. representative in your territory will gladly 
explain this dependable credit service. C. I. T. also 
welcomes inquiries from firms desiring to modernize 
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plant equipment out of income. Wt D0 OUR Punt 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED 


Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices in New York — Chicago — San Francisco — Toronto, Canada. 
Also Completely Functioning Local Finance Offices in the Principal Cities 





Unit of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION—CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $70,000,000 
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What Bankers and Investors Discuss 





wy WHAT are the bankers going to 
do about new banking legislation 
in general and the deposit insur- 
ance section in particular? 

They don’t like the banking act of 
1933, the Glass-Steagall Act, as a whole, 
and they don’t like the deposit insurance 
provision at all, but they are reluctant 
to make any aggressive drive for a new 
bill or even for repeal of the guarantee 
clause. 

At their Chicago convention the 
American Bankers Association urged a 
federal commission to study money, 
banking and central banking as one 
problem and presumably to recommend 
legislation. 

“Take your time at it,” the bankers 
suggested, though that wasn’t their lan- 
guage. What they said was “this under- 
taking would entail prolonged effort.” 
Meanwhile the Association suggested to 
Congress “‘the advisability of refrain- 
ing from experimental améndments to 
our banking legislation and from experi- 
mental manipulation of our money sys- 
tem.” 


Insuring doubtful banks 


ON deposit insurance the bankers were 
more certain. The Association “holds 
that the whole project for deposit in- 
surance embodied in the law should be 
reconsidered and it reiterates its con- 
viction that the postponement of the 
first phase of the project is of the first 
importance.” 

Here’s one phase of the situation: 
After the bank holiday there was in 
some states a tendency on the part of 
the state banking commissioners to be 
rather lenient in permitting banks to 
reopen. 

Some banks, in fact a good many, 
are still in a precarious position. Putting 
into quick operation the deposit guaran- 
tee plan might save the faces of some 
Officials and permit these banks to op- 
erate. What would be the effect on 
sounder banks one can only speculate. 


The danger of haste 


ONE more quotation from the bankers’ 
resolutions to show how they dealt with 
this question of examinations for banks 


that seek to qualify under the insurance 
provisions : 

If the attempt is made to hurry through 
arbitrarily strict examinations the result 
will be the suspension and liquidation of 
some thousands of banks which would de- 
prive many communities of any banking 
facilities, and would entail new losses and 
new credit deflation that would unsettle 
business and impair the prospects of re- 
covery. If, on the other hand, the necessa- 
rily hurried examinations should be lax and 
superficial, many institutions would be ad- 
mitted to deposit insurance that cannot 
rightfully qualify for its privileges. 


Depositors and guarantees 


OUT in Oklahoma is a small bank with 
an independent, capable president and 
a fine record for depositors, borrowers 
and stockholders. 

The president said to a banker friend 
in a large city: 

“T don’t want to join the Federal Re- 
serve, but I’m afraid I'll have to. If 
my deposits aren’t guaranteed I'll lose 
out to my competitors.” 

Said his big town adviser: 

“Why don’t you go back home, take 
space in your local paper and advertise 
along these lines: 

“A bank is no better than the char- 
acter record and reputation of its offi- 
cers. You folks know me and my bank 
and if you want more information I'll 
give it to you. Now do you want your 
deposits in our bank to go to guarantee 
the deposits in a bank in another town 
which hasn't been as careful as we have 
been?” 

The banker took the advice and as 
the story was told to me, his deposits 
have gone up steadily. 


Anti-inflationists 


THE warriors against inflation found 
new weapons and new strength recently 
from three quarters, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Amer- 
ican Legion. William Green, president 
of the Federation, told the opening ses- 
sion of the Federation this: 

Labor knows . . . that when dollars are 
cheapened commodity prices rise, but wages 
stand still, and until they can assure labor 


that we will get more of these cheap dollars 
for the day’s work we perform, so that it 
will conform with the increase in commod- 
ity prices, it is my judgment that labor 
will stand unflinchingly against inflation. 

. When the worker earns a dollar he 
wants to be sure that that dollar is a real 
dollar and that it does not represent to 
him a reduction in buying power. 


The National Chamber said: 


We express to the President of the 
United States our assurance of the full sup- 
port of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of his conservative policy in 
the use of the inflationary power granted 
to him by the Congress to the end that 
there will not be issued, as against a policy 
of reasonable credit inflation, fiat money, 
or any action taken carrying similar con- 
sequence which must destroy the useful- 
ness of our currency as a medium of ex- 
change and a measure of value; render un- 
certain and hazardous forward commit- 
ments of all kinds including the lending of 
savings, and finally destroy that confidence 
which is the first consideration in the em- 
ployment of both labor and capital. 

One point on which employer and 
employee see eye to eye: “Don’t monkey 
with money.” 

The Legion adopted a 
reading: 


resolution 


Be it resolved by the American Legion 
in National Convention assembled that we 
favor a careful study by our Government 
of the dangers of inflation and that we favor 
a sound American dollar. 


Since the resolution declared for ‘a 
sound American dollar” without speci- 
fying what kind of dollar, it was con- 
sidered innocuous by some, but it 
might be held significant that in the dis- 
cussion no one asked why the resolu- 
tion called for a study of the dangers 
but not of the supposed benefits of in- 
flation. 


Uncle Sam as stockholder 


BANKS, particularly those in the larg- 
est cities, are disturbed by the pressure 
from Washington to have them issue 
and sell preferred stock to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. To the 
suggestion that such transactions would 
increase their working capital, they re- 
ply that they don’t need working capi- 
tal, that they have now more money 
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PRIVATE 


FINANCING 











If a problem involving 
refinancing in the 
amount of a million 
dollars or more is 
pressing for solution, a 
conference with me 


may prove of mutual 


advantage. 


My unique experi- 
ence has enabled me to 
achieve success in prob- 
lems of unusual difh- 
culty and complexity 
which have faced some 
of the nation’s best 
known and most im- 
portant individuals, es- 


tates and corporations. 


Nothing in this statement 
is to be construed as 


applying to promotions 


or other  business- 
launching projects. These 
cannot be considered. 


@ 


L. N. 


ROSENBAUM 


Consultant and Financier 


60 Wall Tower, New York 


Telephone: WHitehall 4-6784 
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than they can lend. The idea of the 


Government as a partner through the 
ownership of preferred stock seems to 
the banks to suggest the possibility 
of government representation on their 
boards and that is not welcome. 


Making loans on hope? 


THE banks say they have more money 
than they can lend. The Government is 
urging more credit expansion and loans 
to tide over industries which are obliged 
to readjust themselves to NRA provi- 
sions. Not unnaturally the banks are 
shy toward loans which seem to be 
based on a hope that business will im- 
prove. 

Here’s the way a banker with wide 
experience in commercial loans sum- 
marized the situation to me: 

“You have, we'll say, $10,000 on de- 
posit in our bank. You have an ac- 
quaintance in the millinery business 
who says to you: 

““T think business is going to be bet- 
ter. I have some good style ideas and 
I think I can make money this coming 
season. I’ve used up my capital and 
need cash to buy material and pay my 
workers. Lend me $10,000.’ 

“He has no other security and you 
ask, ‘When do I get it back?’ 

“*T don’t know for sure,’ he says. ‘I 
hope to pay it off this year, but it may 
not be for two years.’ 

“You're not willing to lend the money 
on the hope that business will be better 
and that he'll get his share or more of 
it. Should the bank lend him your 
$10,000?” 


Bankers and loans 


BANKERS, I find, get near the point 
of losing their tempers when they are 
asked why they don’t lend money as 
the Government would have them do. 
“Lend!”’ said the vice president of a 
large metropolitan bank. “If a man with 
a good loan walked in, we'd chase him 
into a vault and keep him there until 


| he'd signed a noite.” 


“Loan?” said another banker. “I've 
got a letter right on my desk proposing 
to pay off a large loan. 

“I wish I could reconcile it with my 
conscience [bankers have ’em] to tell 
him not to pay it off, but I can’t. We 
don’t want his money; we do want his 
loan.” 


No dearth of credit 


“THAT there is no dearth of credit is 
evidenced by the huge excess reserves 
built up by member banks in the re- 
serve system,” says the Wall Street 
Journal, and gives the figure as $700,- 
000,000 for the country’s member in- 
stitutions, a new high record. 

Money which might be lent isn't 


necessarily credit. Credit, says our dic- 
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tionary (among a dozen other defini- 
tions), is the “transfer of property on 
promise of future payment.” When the 
banks have faith that the borrower can 
and will repay, when the borrower has 
faith that he can and will repay, there 
will be “no dearth of credit.” 


Seeking investments 


THERE'S still money looking for in- 
vestment. Here's a story: 

A leading business man of one of the 
thinly populated northwestern states 
was in New York the other day asking 
his banking friends where to put some 
money. 

He has a large wholesale business 
and various other interests. He’s more 
than comfortably well off, but he doesn’t 
know where to put his surplus. He has 
large cash deposits in Canada as a pre- 
caution. 

He didn’t get much help in New York 
and he left declaring his intention to 
buy Iowa farm lands. Not, he explained, 
that he expected to get any return from 
them, but that he thought his money 
would be safe there. 


Too much is too much 


THE New York Stock Exchange didn’t 
move, but it came near it. It felt that 
it had been singled out for unfair taxa- 
tion and restriction for many years and 
that the last city tax was too much. 
An officer of the Exchange told this 
story to illustrate the prevailing state of 
mind: 

A tramp lay comfortably asleep in 
the sun indifferent to flies that lit upon 
his face. Finally a hornet alighted on a 
bulbous nose and stung it. The tramp 
sat up: 

“Now,” said he, “yez'll have to get 
off.” 


Uncle Sam as big banker 


EVERY industry is concerned about 
the future. Management under the 
NRA codes may be a different thing 
from management as it was five years 
ago. 

But of all industries, that of banking 
if it is permissible to call banking an 
industry ) would seem to have the most 
cause for uncertainty as to the future. 
The Government is competing in that 
ield with billions of dollars of money. 

Take the Postal Savings Banks alone. 
They have now $1,184,948,000, a gain 
of $1,027,672,000 since June, 1920. 
Add on the R. F. C. loans, the Farm 
Credit Administration loans, the Home 
Loan Bank loans, and you begin to see 
the Government in the banking business 
to the tune of ten billions or more. And 
there is the threat of direct loans to 
distressed business to tide them over 
their NRA troubles. Who wants to be 
a banker? 
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HOUSEHOLD LOAN SERVICE 


is available to families living in or 


near these ninety 


Albany, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa 
Alton, Il. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Aurora, II. 


Baltimore, Md 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich 
Beloit, Wis. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Bloomington, Il 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Camden, N. J. 
Champaign, [1 
Chester, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cicero, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Decatur, Il. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich 
East Chicago, Ind 
Easton, Pa. 

Eau Claire, Wis 
Erie, Pa. 
Evansville, Ill 
Flint, Mich 
Flushing, N. Y 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Fordham, N. Y. 
Freeport, Ill 
Galesburg, Ill 
Gary, Ind, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Green Bay, Wis 
Hammond, Ind 
Hempstead, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jackson, Mich 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J 
Johnstown, Pa 
Joliet, Ml. 


Kalamazoo, Mich, 


-three cities: 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Madison, Wis. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Michigan City, Ind 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Moline, Ill. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Castle, Pa. 
New York, N. » 
Niagara, N. Y. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Oak Park, IIl. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R. L. 
Peoria, Ill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Providence, R. I. 


Racine, Wis. 
Reading, Pa. 
tochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, IIL. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Sheboygan, Wis 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Ill 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior, Wis. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Waukegan, III. 
Wausau, Wis. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa 
Worcester, Mass. 


York, Pa. 
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N bankruptcy everyone loses. It is the ragged badge 
of failure. Every self-respecting man abhors the legal 
refuge bankruptcy affords. 

Business men and families need a referee in solvency .. . 


someone to safeguard the interests of the creditor as well as 


the debtor . .. someone to assure the creditor his money .. . 


to assure the debtor his self-respect. 

Such a job is being done by Household Finance Corporation. 
It helps the man who can be helped by consolidating his debts 
and re-establishing him on the road to normal thrift. When 
Household is called in, the creditor gets his money; the debtor 
gets a new start, based on his capacity to pay. Over 80% of all 
borrowers use the money to pay overdue bills. 

This corporation provides the consumer with a needed 
source of cash to meet his emergencies and opportunities . . . 
cash at the lowest possible cost consistent with sound business 
policy. 

Business men know a retail price must cover operation 
costs and a reasonable profit. Efficiencies never can reduce 
retail prices to the level of wholesale prices. However, when 
methods are devised which permit renting the use of money 
to families at rates lower than 2144 to 344% a month on 
unpaid balances now charged, Household will be found us- 
ing these methods. 

Recommend Household service to your delinquent cus- 
tomers ... to your debt-burdened employes. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the urban population of the 
United States lives in territory where personal finance 
agencies are provided under the Uniform Small Loan Law. 

Of the fifty cities east of the Mississippi having a popula- 
tion of more than 100,000, only Washington, D. C., Birming- 


ham, Ala., and Louisville, Ky. are deprived of personal 
finance service by inadequate legal provisions. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION... -; 
Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 


MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSEHOLDS— 


a helpful booklet on budgeting family income, leading to the happiness of financial security, is 
offered without charge to your employes and customers. Address or telephone the nearest office. 
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HONOLULU IN 5 DAYS... Empress of Japan 
(largest, fastest liner on Pacific) and Empress 
of Canada... Yokohama, 8 days beyond. 
YOKOHAMA IN 10 DAYS.,.. fastest 
Pacific crossing... Empress of Asia and 
Empress of Russia via Direct Express Route. 


. 


INDEPENDENT WORLD TOURS .. . Outstand- 
ingly low fares. Choice of 66 routes, First 
and Tourist Class, Include the Orient in 
your itinerary or sail via the South Sea 
Isles by Canadian Australasian Line. 
Objets d’art never cheaper. Orient travel 
improves yearly in security and comfort. 


LUXURY PLUS! ... From the standpoint of 
luxury, the Pacific “Empresses” rival any- 
thing on the Seven Seas. In addition, there 
are a number of special devices to ensure 
comfort in the Tropics. All public rooms 
and staterooms... First Class and Tourist 
Class... are large and well-ventilated. 


PEAK OF LUXURY AT LOW COST 


The*Empresses”’ comprise the 
largest ships on the Pacific... 
hold the America-to-Orient 
speed records... offer all types 
ofaccommodations at surpris- 
ingly low rates! 

Sailings from Vancouver 
(trains direct to ship-side) and 
Victoria, Fast, convenient 
trains to Vancouver. Fares to 
the Orient include passage 
from Seattle. Connect at Hon- 
olulu if you sail from San 
Francisco or from Los Angeles. 

Greatly reduced round-trip 


faresto... 


HONOLULU + JAPAN ~- CHINA - MANILA 


ORIelT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 





Information, your own agent, or Canadian Pacific: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Montreal, Vancouver, and 29 other cities in the United States and Canada. 
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Two Groups to 
Map Policies 


Ww DURING the weeks immediately 
preceding the opening of Con- 
gress in January, the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States will 
lend its auspices to two regional meet- 
ings. One will be in the South, the other 
in the West. They are intended to pro- 
vide business men and their organiza- 
tions in those areas with a means of 
determining their position as to phases 
of the recovery program and possible 
legislation affecting sectional conditions, 


South and west to meet 


THE Southeastern Division meeting— 
embracing affiliated member organiza- 
tions in Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, Louisiana, Florida and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—will be held Novem- 
ber 20 and 21 at the Atlanta-Biltmore 
Hotel in Atlanta, Ga. Subjects with re- 
spect to which policies will be evolved 
include agricultural credit, commercial 
and industrial credit, the reopening of 
closed banks, the adjustment program 
for southern agriculture, and the effects 
of the NRA upon southern commerce. 
In the latter connection, there will be 
opportunity for discussing wage dif- 
ferentials under industrial codes. 

On the program of the Western Divi- 
sion meeting at Sacramento December 
4 and 5 are a number of nationally 
known speakérs discussing subjects of 
such importance to the West as metal 
mining under the codes, development 
of foreign commerce, western aspects of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, Orien- 
tal relations, federal taxation and ex- 
penditures, public works, and trade re- 
lations with Russia. Delegates to this 
meeting will represent business organ- 
izations in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and the Intermountain States, 
affiliated with the National Chamber. 

At both meetings, President Henry 
I. Harriman, of the National Chamber, 
will discuss latest developments under 
the industrial codes and the NRA. 

The opinions developed in the course 
of the meetings will take form in resolu- 
tions passed for the advice of the Board 
of Directors of the National Chamber, 

| and of the representatives of the two 
| areas in Congress. In both instances, 
| these resolutions afford almost the last 
available opportunity for formulation 
and expression of business sentiment on 
sectional and national issues in advance 
of the opening of a session of Congress 
in which many of those issues will re- 
| ceive early consideration. 
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Canada’s Radio 
Problem 


SX/THE difficulties of putting the 
solution of business problems up 
to Government is being currently 

revealed by Canada’s experience with 

radio. Here is the situation as viewed 
by the Financial Post, of Toronto: 


The spendthrift Radio Commission heaps 
Ossa upon Pelion as it almost daily piles 
new burdens upon the shoulders of weary- 
ing taxpayers. At a time when hundreds of 


thousands of Canadian citizens are with- | 
out jobs; when thousands of families are on | 


relief, this dictatorial body is spending 


money like water, doing its best to ruin | 


radio and the taxpayer at one and the same 
time. 

On three counts the Radio Commission is 
to be condemned as a dangerous public 
body. It is extravagant and wasteful at a 
time when careful expenditure of public 
money is essential. It is dictatorial, auto- 
cratic and at the same time inefficient. And 
it has almost completely failed in the at- 
tainment of its original objectives. 





Commission extravagance is written in | 


an open book in which any taxpayer can 
read the sorry record of how he is to be 
made to pay up. The Commission is ex- 
ceeding its budget. Not content with per- 
mitting its expenditures to run beyond its 
allotted income it is planning huge capital 
expenditures in addition. This week is an- 
nounced a plan to build a new station in 
Montreal, already served by three efficient 
stations. The motive is obviously sheer 
pique; a powerful critic in La Presse must 
be chastened. 

And the failure to accomplish the objec- 
tives of radio nationalization is likewise to 
be read in the record. There were three 
main purposes in setting up the Commis- 
sion as a branch of government. They were 
to rid the air of excessive advertising; to 
Canadianize programs and stem the ‘Ameri- 
canization of the air in Canada; to give to 
the more sparsely settled areas of Canada 
programs equal in quality to those avail- 
able in the thickly settled East. 

The Commission has not rid the air of 
advertising; in fact it has simply shifted 
the emphasis from advertising of Canada 
to the advertising of the United States. 
Now it is planning to go into commercial 
broadcasting on a wide scale, to provide 
a coast-to-coast medium for radio advertis- 
ing. The Commission was given no public 
mandate to carry out any such scheme. 


The Commission has not Canadianized | 


the air. A majority of its programs are 
said to originate in American studios. 


The responsibility for nationalization of | 


radio in Canada rests upon the prime minis- 


ter. It is to Mr. Bennett that the country | 


looks to control the Radio Commission, to 


bring it back to its original simple functions | 


and to keep its expenditures within the 
proper bounds. 

If the Government does not quickly show 
that it controls the Radio Commission the 
Commission will not be long in showing 
that it controls the Government. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


S a complete commercial bank, 

this Company affords its cus- 
tomers the advantages of ample 
resources, national and international 
facilities and the personal service 


of officers of wide experience. 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
































LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
When writing to Guaranty Trust Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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A Quarter Million 


Security Holders 


EGISTERED holders of Asso- 
pence securities totalled 
253,634 on July 1, 1933. This is a 
gain of 16,519 since January 1, 
1932. 

Holders overseas, excluding 
United States Possessions, are 
10,268. They are found in 31 
countries and their dependencies. 


118,116 Customer 
Seeurity Holders 


Investors who are also customers 
using services supplied by Asso- 
ciated operating companies number 
118,116. This is a gain of 13,081 over 
the total reported January 1, 1932 
Investors falling within the class 
of trust institutions, including 


Associated Gas & Electric System 2%) 
NEW 
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banks, trust companies, insurance 
companies, investment funds, and 
churches, totalled 9,229 on July 1, a 
gain of 1,997 during the previous 
eighteen months. 
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NEG? rf Sok sages 


Voyage 33 to the Orient and Round 
the World. But these people in state- 
room 118 are on their w ay to Califor- 
nia, from New York! 

This isn't a puzzle. They're just 
smart people, having the time of their 
lives. Traveling to California on a 
real world-cruising liner, one of the 
famous President Liners that sail 
every Thursday from New York to 
California, thence to the storied 
places of the Orient and the world 


beyond. There simply is no finer way. 
By Round the Worid Liner to 


CALIFORNIA 5165 First Class 
via Havana and the Panama Canai 


Every President Liner stateroom 
is outside, large and airy; fitted with 
deep, comfortable beds. Every ship 
hasan outdoorswimming pool, broad 
decks and charming public rooms. 

Your own travel agent or any of 
our agents (604 Fifth Ave., New York; 
110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 311 
California St., San Francisco—and 
other principal cities) will tell you 
all about President Liner services 


Deller Steanuhip Los QL L AR Guerican Mait Lus 


NATION’S BUSINESS for November, 1933 _ 









The Tangle on 
Child Labor 


Ww VITUPERATION is not a sub- 
stitute for argument but it is of- 
ten used for that purpose. Vitu- 

peration has been visited upon Clarence @ 

E. Martin, president of the American) 

Bar Association, for his reference to the 

proposed child labor amendment to the} 

Federal Constitution. 1 

In his presidential address, Mr. Mar-9 
tin left no room for doubt about hig 
attitude toward child labor. “Child 
labor is inhuman,” he said. “No laws) 
can be too stringent or enforced tog 
strictly to abolish it.” But Mr. Martin, 
who devoted much of his address to the’ 
attack which he saw being made upon® 
the powers of states, didn’t approve of] 
the way in which it was proposed to pre- # 
vent child labor. 

















Can a vote be changed? 


NEW questions of constitutional pro- 
cedure and consequently the possibility © 
of new constitutional problems in the 
future have appeared. These questions 7 
and problems the president of the Bar 7 
Association outlined: 


When the Child Labor Amendment was 7 
submitted, all but six states rejected it. 
Nearly ten years have elapsed since then. 
Can a state, which has ratified or rejected 
an amendment, change that vote before 
final action by the states? Certainly it 
could not recall a ratification. Nine of the 
states have sought to change their respec- 
tive votes this past year and ratify the 
amendment. Has the time limit for con- 
sideration expired—or are we still within 
that sphere, called by the Supreme Court, 
a reasonable time after proposal? 


The amendment was proposed by 
Congress in 1924. It would empower 
Congress “to limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under 18.” 

But more than three-fourths of the 
states rejected the amendment. Al- 
though not all of them certified their 
rejections to the State Department, the 
Department has certifications of rejec- 
tion by at least 21 states. 

Recently the nature of certifications 
reaching the Department has changed. 
Certificates from 15 states are now on 
file ratifying the amendment. The recent 
notifications from two of these states 
are diametrically opposed to earlier 
notifications that they had rejected the 
amendment. 

It seems clear that we have not 
reached the end of constitutional ques- 
tions as to whether, if everyone agreed 
that there should be control of child 
labor, the control should rest with the 
states or with the Federal Government. 


